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FOREWORD 


In response to popular request, this work has been devel- 


oped from the articles of the same title appearing in The 


Phelps Echo. 


We wish to thank the many kind friends who have Joaned 
their ‘Scrap-books’ and their documents of family history. 
Without them it would have been impossible to accumulate 


all of the interesting facts which will be found in these pag 


The illustrations endeavor to picture a Phelps of the pasi 


rather than of the present. 


The Family Sketches in Part Two are taken from the his- 
tories of over 150 families of Phelps, all interesting and cach 
one worthy of use. The number is limited from necessity 
only, and is selected to represent the variety of interests and 


activities of the Pioneer Families. 


If the reader finds the following pages as absorbing as the 


writing has been, we will fec] well repaid. 
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IN MEMORIAM i 

a 

With measured step, with reverent tread, 4 
While sweetest music softly plays, — ‘ 
We visit the ancestral dead : 
Who lived their lives in other days: 
eae : 

Here where the dead and living mect, : 

We lay our homage at their feet! : 

The rushing wave of human pride ; 
That seethes and foams on every side ' 


Ys ours to breast: — for those who sleep 
Left us a heritage to keep! 
With spirits high and courage true. 


They carved this home for me and you. 


May our descendants ever prove 

Strong bulwarks to the home we love, — 

To guard about on every side 

This land for which our fathers died: 
And while the Hving tell the story, 
We give our Honored Dead the glory! 


—Helen Post Ridley. 


1939 
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‘WHEN PHELPS WAS YOUNG 7 
CHAPTER I 
EARLY SESTLEMENT 
One bundred and fifty years ago, in the spring of 1789, 
there was no human habitation to be found for many miles 
around. Small bands of Indians roamed the forest paths, : 
chasing the deer, fishing in the streams and setting eel-traps | 
in the pools of Flint Creek. This stream was ever noted for : 
its eels, and they were considered a great delicacy by the 
Indians. 1 
Both the Outlet and the Creek carried much more water 
: than they do now. The banks were well lined with large 
trees, mostly hemilocks, creating scenes of romantic beauty 
at every turn. On Flint Creek, especially, was nature lavish 
in artistic effects. Reminicenses of our early settlers frequeni- | 
ly mention the rushing water, the murmuring trees and the | 
: Singing of the multitudes of birds in the forest. 
Into this land of promise came John Decker Robison with j 
i his family; —-our first and honored pioneer. He built his log | 
cabin farther north than the present buildings on the site now . | 
known as the Hammond Farm. There were no roads then | 
r and all travel followed the course of tbe streams. Several , 
[ old Indian trails existed and led to distani points. The sur- . 
: veyors while laying out the lots had marked trees wrth | 
a large H to indicate the future highways and these were . 
E eventually cut out of the forest thus creating roads. . 
; Our second pioneer on the site of the village was Seth | 
Deane. He also came in the summer of 1789 and his deed 


was dated July 26. His land joined Mr. Robison at a point ; | 


| 
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near where the ‘Town Hall stands and extended westward to 
Eagle Street. Mr. Deane’s north lHre was ‘rear the present 
Clifton Street and he owned land far out to the south. 


The first house wesi of the creek was Seth Deane’s plank 
house built where the G. L. F. Fertilizer Plant stands teday. 


Mr. Deane returned to the East in the fall of 1789 and 
came In the spring of 1790 bringing his family. He had a son, 
Isaac and several daughters. In company with Philetus 
Swift he built a dam in Flint Creek and a saw mill. Later 
he had a grist mill also. He laid the first bridge across the 
creek north of the site now in use. The path by which he 


pnt h/onlnnd AR OLA DA ERD LOLI. cals eR CR ge ARS are tind abe + ab 
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reached Mr. Robisen’s house was along the east bank of the 
creek affer crossing his bridge. It passed to the east about 
where Jay Street runs and continued in sight of thé Outlei 
all the way to Robison’s cabin. 


PN anne tapane hl Sacra win tect Nahe abe Mi 


Indians were quite numerous and caused considerable 
anxiety: One of Mr. Deane’s daughters who became Mrs. . 
Whitmore told this tale of her girlhood: —‘“In my father’s 
mill yard I have seen, as many as seven Indian wigwams in- 
habited by Indians at one time. One time when our family 
was gone away for two days and I was alone, an Indian 
came to the house and demanded bread. I tried to tell him 
there was none baked, even showing him the dough in the 
trough ready for molding into leaves. He would not be put 


olf, however, saying I ‘lied’, and I could not make him under- ; 
stand. He had a knife which he flourished in a threatening 
manner and was momentarily becoming more ugly. Realizing © . 4 
that I must do something or be muirdered. I seized the cheese 
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WHEN PHELPS WAS YOUNG § 
tongs lying at hand and attacked the Indian myself. I belabor- 
ed him so severely and unexpectedly that he was completely 
routed. He ran from the house and joined two others 
on the bank of the creck. Immediately I was filled with ter- 
ror at what I had done, and I waited all night inside the door 

with my father’s gun across my knees, expecting the Indians 

back at any moment. Daylight came to end my fright and no 
Savages appeared.” Miss Deane was but seventeen years old 
at the time. In company with her sister (who later miar- 
ried Philetus Swift) this young woman was rambling in the 
woods near their home when they found a fawn caught in 

some briars. They secured the little creature and it fought 

them so wildly that one of the girls took off her apron and 
tied him up. They were making good progress toward home 
i with their prize but the fawn begun to bleat and soon a big 
i buck deer came to the rescue. The girls were glad to drop 
ne fawn and make their own escape to safety, 
Mr. Deane was not a farmer, and he divided his land, 
selling all south of the creek. He retained the water rights 
' and he engaged in milling until his death in 1808. He was 
called Captain Deane and was probably a soldier of the 
Revolution 
; 
The son Isaac Deane continued in the milling industry, 
: building a mill on Flint Street where the Newman barn was 
( recentiy razed. ‘This family removed to Michigan about 1830. 
; Isaac Deane gave the land for burial purposes where the Old 
i Cemetery is situated on Main Street. Their family plot is near 


“the center of the grounds. . 
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During the summer of 1789 many prospective settlers came 


junto the territory.  Pietce and Elihu Granger began in 


July to make clearings on lots next to the Robisons at the 
east. Other homesteaders were locating and small areas were 
chopped out of the forest as sites for future log houses. But 
at the first sign of winter all returned to their snug homes in 
the scttled regions of the east and south. Only the Robison 
family remained to encounter and master the real experience 
of pioneer life; —-to build their peus higher and higher with 
rails to protect the cattle frome the wolves that howled all 
night at the edge of their clearing; to eat the plain, frugal 
fare and to live in the close quarters of a log cabin, and to 
know that if was eight miles through a trackless wilderness 


to the nearest neighbor. 


With the first spring sunshine came a flock of settlers. 
Many farms were purchased through the Agent who lived at 
Canandaigua and cabins appeared on every trail. In 1791 
they were quite cosy with neighbors a mile or two apart. The 
first real group settlement was in the south-eastern part of the 
township. Jonathan Oaks had come from Conway, Mass. 
into the “Genessee Country” and had selected land around 
what has ever since been known as Oaks Corners. In this he 
displayed fine judgement; the best of soil partially cleared by 
the Indians, on a well established trail. 


Soon (1793) he erected the first public tavern within the 
District of Sullivan as it was called. This tavern was a fine 
large framed building, and 1s described as looking quite out 
of place at first as if towered up amid the forest trees, How- 
ever, Mr. Oaks was building for the future and his place soon 
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became the rendevous of the whole section, the halting place 
for those pushing on into the wilderness, -—-the gathering 


‘place for militia, and for those transacting business in the 


district. In his ‘big room’ were held the first religious ser- 
vices, and the first school for children. At his tavern was 
given the great party and barbecue for Oliver Phelps, at 
which all the residents of the district were the guests. This 
gathering was to celebrate the adoption of “Phelps” as the 
official name for the township. 


Jonathan Oaks, however, soon died, being but 62 years 
old (1808), and his wife (who was Martha Hawks) died in 
1816. Their son, Thaddeous Oaks, born in Massechusetts in 
1774, came inio the new couniry with his parents and with 
untiring zeal he took up his father’s labors. The place was 
known as “Oaks Stand”, from Albany to Buffalo and was 
one of the best hotels of its time. It was always quiet and 
orderly even though not a temperance house. No drunken 
brawls were allowed to disturb the rest of the many travel- 
ers Who found accomodation at this famous tavern. 


Closely allied to this hotel and quite as well known, was 
the race course. Here assembled every year some of the 
most noted running horses of Pennsylvania, New York and 
some of the southern states and Canada. The races continued 
from four to six days. Immense crowds were in attendance. 
On the race ground was held the “general training”. All able 


bodied men hetween 18 and 45 years of age were required to 
assemble at this place annually for military drill, lasting 


three days. This was a proud time for the boys who delight- 


ed in the gay uniforms and the music of the fife and drum. 
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Once begun, the settlement of the town progressed rapid- 
jy in all directions. Jn 4795 it was decided to Held a town 
meeting and elect the proper officers to conduct jocal gov- 
| ernment and to give the town suitable representation. 
The first town meeting was held at the Oaks’ Tavern with 
the following officers being elected: 
Supervisor .....ees eee eeeeees Thaddeous Oaks 
Clore oe i. A aise hip eae Soloman Goodale 
Assessors .... Dr. Joel Prescott, Philetus Swift, 
and Pierce Granger 
CelectOr eas ss sis seers ... Augastus Dickinson 
Overseers of the Poor ...... Oliver Humphrey 


and Patrick Burnelt 
Commissioners of Highways ...- Jesse Warner 
Oliver Humphrey and Philetus Swift 
Overseers of the Highways .. Cornelius Westfall, 
Abram Spoor, John Patton, Chas. Humphrey, 
A. Dickinson, Elijah Gates, David Woodard. 


As the roads were improved and travel became easier 
the stream of settlers grew, pressing onward to the west. To 
care for the travelers many who were established in their 
new homes opened taverns and comfortable accomodations 
could be found at reasonable distances. Everything had to be 
freighted into the country on big wagons, usually with six- a 
horse teams. Thus transportation became an important baisi- “ 


ress and the taverns prospered. 


With all this apparent activity along the roadways, the 
country remained an unbroken forest where deer and bears . 
amed as freely as before, and the prowling Redman was A 


ro 
frequently encountered. & 
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| CHAPTER Il 
. OLIVER PHELPS ie 


i Oliver Phelos, in honor of whom our town.and village were 


named, was never a resideni at this place. However it was 
thro his acumen, foresight, and business ability that the long- 
debated area west of the “Military Tract” was at last vested 
in a land-title which encouraged settlement. 


The immense transaction known as the “Phelps and Gor- 
ham Purchase” was then, and still is, the largest sale of real 
estate ever made to private individuals in the history of the 
world. 


This enormous acreage was divided among a group of 
promoters who were known as “Proprietors” and Messrs 


Paden ember 


Phelps and Gorham retained for themselves that portion 
new comprehended as the Counties of Ontario and Steuben. 


By his own efforts and thro conferences with the Indians 
Mr. Phelps succeded in purchasing the Indian rights to the 
territory retained. Surveyors were soon at work, boundries 
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i established, and settlement began. 


When the township was erected in 1796 if was ealled 
‘Phelps’ in bonor of Oliver Phelps, and for the interest he 
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had taken in its development An all-day celebration was 
held at Oaks Corners, then the center of activities. 


Owing to the milling industries which srew up along the 
j course of Flint Creek with its 117 feet of) fall in one mile. 


the group settlement soon appeared on the site of the present 
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village. This was called Vienna and mail was addressed to 


Vienna, Phelpstown, Ontario County and came from Geneva. 


i 
: | The village became incorporated in 1855. There was 
| another village named Vienna in the state, The name Phelps - 
. therefore appeared to be the logical solution, and papers were 
issued by the Court of Sessions, Julge Folger presiding, and 
the village became legally listed as ‘Phelps’. 


Oliver Phelps was born in the town of Windsor, Conn. in 
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1749. He was a descendant of William Phelps who came to 


America from England in 1630 and was interested in the ; 
church of Dorchester near Boston. The family moved to the : 
New Haven Colony and lived at Windsor for many years. ‘ 
The parents of Oliver removed to Suffield in the same state, i 
where he grew up, and from, there went to Granville, Mass. i 
He was then a young man of fine qualifies, active in church 
and public affairs. / 

The time had arrived when the colonies were in a State j 
of great mental ferment. The store of Oliver Phelps became : 
a place where all felt free to express their convictions, for i 


he was not only a successful merchant, but a patriotic and 
fearless man. . 


During the years of the Revolution he was in the employ 
of the Massechusetts colony. His cffice was that of commis- 
sary and bis purchases of various kinds of provisions were 
extensive. His responsibilities were great. In this position he 
accumulated much wealth, and dealing with farmers from 


intand and merehants of the towns he was soon well and 
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favorably known. He was regarded as a sort of ‘Croesus’ 
among the people and issued ‘his own money. 


The real money of the conntry had gone out of the colon- 
ies at the time, and the only medium of exchange was the 
shin-plaster of private parties and firms, and the continental! 
money of congress. Mr. Phelps was one of those who issued 
notes of credit which became one the mediums of trade. 


At the close of the war he retired to Windsor where he 
made a beautiful home for his family and they resided there 
for fifteen years. He had married Mary L., the daughter of 
Zachariah Seymour, and there were three sons and one 
daughter.of this union. 


During these years there was great unrest among the col- 
onisis, and they began to swarm out into newer lands. Many 
a soldicr remembered the rich fields of corn -and grain they 
had destroyed in their raids on the Indian country under 
General Jobn Sullivan. As their thoughts turned to this land 
they again talked with their old friend and advisor, Oliver 


Phelps. 


Several companies were striving for the ownership of the 
territory but Mr. Phelps and Mr. Gorham succeeded where 
the others had lost, and the great deal was at last accomp- 
lished. The enterprise was considered to be so dangerous 
and daring that special religious services were held in the 
churches of Windsor, and prayers were offered for their 
safety “from the beasts and the savages”, Their return was 
only hoped for, not expected. The success of the whole pro- 
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16 WHEN PHELPS WAS YOUNG 


ject can be accredited to Oliver Phelps’ boldness, persever- 
ance and sound judgement. 


He was not an old man when he died, but he had accomp- 
lished more than most men who live lonser. 


In 1802 he severed his connections with the east and eame 
to Canandaigua, N. Y. where he made a permanent residence. 
He died there in 1899 at 60 years old. 


His interest in the early settlers, in the educational op- 
portunity for the children, and his estimate on the national 
questions of the day caused him to be the first Judge of 
Ontario County and Member of Congress from this district. 


His son, Oliver Leister Phelps, was a graduate of Yale. He 
married the grand-daughter of Roger Sherman. They Hved 
for years in Paris, France. They had one son, Oliver Phelps, 
who later became Judge Phelps of Canandaigua, where the 
family had taken residence. 


The daughter of Oliver Phelps of our Sketch was Mary 
Phelvs. She was the wife of Amassa Jackson of Canandaigua. 
They had two daughters, namely Mrs. A. H. Howell and Mrs. 
do A, Granger of that place. 


There were also William H. Phelps and Francis Phelps 
who are buried in the Pioneer Cemetery at Canandaigua 
with the other members of the family but we have uo in- 


formation regarding them» 
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In the lobby of the Court House at Canandaigua is a beauti-: 
ful tablet with this lesend: 


Grateful to the Worthy Pioneers of: Western New 
York, Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorbam for the 
gifts of the Court House Square, and its superb 
location, July 13, 1800, the People of the County of 
Ontario have erected this Tablet to their Memory, 
Christmas, 1914. 


Geo. W. Salisbury, 
Chas. J. Root, 
Eimer N. Coye, Committee. 
Elmer Lucas, Chairman of Board of Supervisors. 
The inscription upon the tablet in the cemetery is a most 
concise statement of the life of this interesting and inrportant 
man: 


“This is erected to the memory of he Honorable 
; Oliver Phelps, Esq., who died the 21st day of Febru- 
ary. 1809 in the 60th year of his age. He was born 
in the Town of Windsor, in the State of Conn. At 
the age of 7 years he removed to Suffield and at the 
age of 22 years he removed from thence to Granville, 
in the Siate of Mass. where he was honored with 
many important trusts under the Government of that 
: Commonweaith. At the commencement of the War of 
the Revolution he took active part in the defense of 
his country, and in various offices and relations he 
remained with the American Army until Great Britian 
was compelled to acknowledge the Independence of 


the United States. 
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On the first of April, 1788, the deceased in company 8 
| | with the Hon, Nathaniel Gorham, Esg., purchased A 
| the pre-emptive rights to the lands now comprised 
| in the Counties of Ontario, Steuben, Genessee, Niag- ‘ 
ara, Catteraugus, Chatauqua, and Alleghany. In : 
July of the same year he extinguished the Indian title 

to that part of it now comprehended in the Count- ‘ 

ies of Ontario and Steuben and immediately there- : 

after opened the seitlement of the Country which a 

has been generally known as ‘the Genessee Country’. : 


In March 1802 he removed with his family to this sy 


place where he resided until his death. He was ap- . 
pointed First Judge of the County of Ontario and a 

; , ; ; @ 
elected’ a Respresentative in Congress from this a 


District. 2 


Enterprise, Industry, and Temperance cannot always a 


insure success, but the Fruit of these Virtues will - 
be felt by Society.” 
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CHAPTES -HI 
LOG CABIN DAYS 


The period from about 1800 to 1812 was a decade of gradual 
srowth and development thro-out the whole township. Lands 
were taken up so rapidly that there remained only 120 farm 
lots not sold and most of those were in undesirable locations. 
However it is a matter of record that at one time over 1000 
persons came into the town in six months: 


The Jand in the first sale brought 12 to 35 cents an acre 
according to quality and location. Several men with an eye 
to business opportunity, bought large tracts of land at this 
low price. After clearing a few acres and building log cabins 
these farms: were resold to seitlers who wished ‘improved 
Jands’ at from $1.00 to $3.50 per acre. 


Log houses were of the one and two room types, wiih lofis 
for sleeping rooms. These were reached by ladders against 
the walls. All had fire-places as a stove had not been thought 
of yet. The fire-places were built of stones or homemade 
bricks, but many times the chimney was constructed with 
sticks and clay. Very few families had clocks at first. They 
were expensive and difficult to move, so each house had 
what was called a ‘noon-mark’. This mark was a. mark 
made on the floor where the sunlight fell at noon. The time 
was then computed as before or after noon by the shadow 
on the floor in relation to the ‘noon-mark’. 


The road commissioners and the overseers of highways 
were doing a fine job of systematically opening new roads 
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20 WHEN PHELPS WAS YOUNG 

i 

and improving those already in existance. A regular tax i 

was collected for this purpose, aud at the town meeting ; 
every voter must show his tax receipt before he could casi ; ; 

his vote. : 

3 

These annual town meetings were held at Jonathan Oaks’ 


tavern until 1800 when the place was changed to “the house 
of Eleasar Hawks”, below Unionville. In 1805 it was called 
for “Vienna” and has been held here ever since. 


There seems to be no record of just how the Village receiv- 
ed that name. At that time it was the custom (or Style if vou 
like the expression) to name villages for some foreign place, 
or some person in Classic literature, as-Palmyra; Cato, Pom: 
pey, and Syracuse. There was a marked avoidance of English 
names. Each settlement had a nick-name usuaily in derision: 
this place was called Wood-pecker City from the sounds of 


many hammers floating out thro the ferest as houses were ) 
erected 


se inet a ih a SAAN 





Orleans was callel Hard-scrabble, probably on account of 
the steep roads leading down to the settlement along the 
creek. There were mills there in very early days and a big 
tannery owned by John Warner, son of the pioneer. 
made shoes, harness, and leather breeches. 


He also 


Benjamin Wheat was the first settler on that location. He 
came from Conway, Mass. in 1795 and his nearest neighbor 
was Jobn Salisbury, just west of Melvin Hill. He soon be- 

came well established and with his son of the same namie, 
| built the brick house still occupied by bis descenden iis. - This 
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WHEN PHELPS WAS YOUNG 24 
house was built in 1814. Sidney I. Wheat who is a great 
: Sreat grandson of the pioneer, also lives with his family on 


pairinonial acres near Orleans 


Jesse Warner came into the country in 1796. He was a 
middle-aged man with several married sons and with grand- 
children. They took lands near by. The several Warner 
families are descended from these sons. The big brick house 
on the hill east of Orleans was built in 1815 and is still oc- 
cupied by members of the family. 


A census of 1810 shows that there were 3.408 persons in 
the Town of Phelps end 576 families at that date. 


In those 576 homes were found 135 looms Weaving 38,119 
yards of cloth in 1810. This was all made in the homes ex- 
cert the carding and fulling. It consisted of woolen, linen, 


: cotton and mixed goods of such excellent quality that the 
j “farmer-weavers” of the state were becoming a cause of 
: anxiety to the professional weavers in the easiern cities. 
This weaving called for a vast amount of spinning and almost 
every girl learned to spin. Beginning with the coarser mat- 
i erials they soon became skillful, and spun the fine smooth 
thread which was woven into fabrics of real beauty. 

: While the women were busying themselves with this work, 
the men who were not farmers were building and operating 


mills, harnessing the valuable water-power on creek and 
outlet. There were saw mills, grist mulls, flouring mills, 
plaster mills, carding mills, distilleries and cider mulls, tan- 
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neries, Wagon. shops, chair factories, asheries, and blacksmith 
shops. Certain it is, lack of employment was not one of 
their problems. 


An old letter written in 1806 relates the adventure of one 
Susan Post who was visiting her relatives, pioneers on the 
Turnpike road in Seneca. Susan came from the vicinity of 
New York and had brought with her new styles in ladies’ 
bonnets. In those days a woman bought straw braids by the 
yard for her bonnets, and this was made up in any Style de- 
sired by the milliners. It was also ripped up and remade 
many times if of good guality. 


gear restyled, and at “Orleans in Phelpstown” was a woman 
skilled in the milliners’ art. So to Orleans Susan went, alone 
and on horse-back carrying the hats in the big, round boxes 
of the time. She forded the creek a mile west of her uncle’s 
house, and traveled thro an unmarked forest down stream 
with only the creek to guide her. She reached Orleans safe- 
lv, and returned by the same route, and arrived at her uncle’s 
home in tue dusk of evening with bonnets in the very latest 
New York sty!e. 


Of course Susan’s aunt and cousins must have their head- 
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CHAPTER IV ye ee 
THE FIRST DOCTOR 

The first physician in the town of Phelps was Dr. Joel 
Prescott. He was a kinsman of Colonel Prescott of Bunker 
Hill fame and he was born in Groton, Mass. in 1759. At the 
beginning of the Revolution he was a young lad and remained 
at home to help his tather while his older brothers went into 
the army. 


He continued his study of medicine and when he had com- 

victed all the education possible in those restricted times, he 

; pressed on into the new Jands of Western New York to make 
for himself a name and a reputation. 


He was in the District of Sullivan as early as 1790, and his 


Diploma in Medicine is recorded in the first volume of Mis- 
cellaneous Records at Canandaigua (County Clerk’s Office). 


The practice of his profession was laborious and extensive 
as he was the only doctor for miles around. All of his pat- 
) ients were visited on foot or on horse-back with his medi- 

cines in the saddlebags or upon his own back. His was a life 
rich in experiences, treating every case wth crude skill and 


intelligent application of such healing agents as were known 
to the profession, and performing feats of surgery that now 


would claim the-attention of specialists. Fevers swept the 
setilements and agues attacked the young and the old. ° Acci- 
dents were numerous. For twenty years Dr. Prescott travel- 
ed the old trails and the new roads, beloved by all for his 
wonderful self-sacrificing life. Thro these years he became 
well-versed in human philosophy. He was the advisor in 
F every problem of life. 
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At the first town mecting, Dr. Joel Prescott was elected to 
the cffice of Assessor, and also as School Commissioner. He 
was a Supervisor from 1797 to 1806 and was several times 


Chairman of the Board. 


In 1790 he bought a farm of 100 acres, one mile west of 
Oaks Corners where be lived. He married Lucy, the daughter 
of Setb Reed, and had seven children of whom five lived to 
adult age. One of their daughters was Mrs. Owen Edmons- 
ton, one was Mrs. James Darrow of Seneca County. One son 
was killed by the Indians; one lived in Geneva, and the 
other, Wright Prescott, lived in Phelps. 


Dr. Prescott was attacked by a severe and unknown malady 
and died after a few days of great suffering on Oct. oth, 1811 
at 02 years old. He was buried in the Josivn Cemetery but a 
short distance from his home, and it is related that 1200 per- 
sons were in attendance at the funeral. The roads were 
lined with horses and wagons for a great distance in all 
directions as the whole countryside paid ‘their last respects 
to their beloved friend. 


DR. JOEL PRESCOTT, I 


On the death of Dr. Prescott, the pioneer, his nephew of 
the. same name succeeded him in the practice. In 1807 he 
had come to read and Study with BR tincle. The young man 
had marked talent for the profession and proceeded with 
caution under th® “Sitfdance of Dr“Tames Carter of Geneva 
with whom he continued his studies. He continued to prac- 


‘tice medicine in the township aintil 1839 when he removed to 


Macedon in Wayne County. 
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He was very active in the cause of education, and was one 
of the founders of the Oaks Corners Academy. In this inSti- 
iution many young men profited by the thorough course of 
instruction given in College Preparatory work. 

The classes were housed in a fine brick building near the 
church. This burned down at the same time the church 


burned in 1915. 


Dr. Joel Prescott, 1], married Clarissa Stearns, the daughter 
of Mr. Joel Stearns, who was one of the first settlers on the 
present site of the village of Phelvs, There were several 
children. Their sons were Joe! Hayden and George Stearns 
Prescott, and the daughters were Mrs. W. Clark Crosby and 
Mrs. Joseph Rice. All of these have descendents in Phelps 


and neighboring towns. 


Joel Stearns referred to, bought of Seth Deane, a large farm 
south of the creek and of Ontario Street, (which was an 
Indian trail). He owned Jand from the corner of Church 
Street west past the old Burt house, and south to a point well 
beyond the present limits of the village. His house stood at 
a spot very near the present home of Mrs. Stella Donnelly 
on Ontario Street. There he kept a tavern and at his place 
the town meeting was held in 1801. Joel Stearns was active 


in the Presbyterian Church and it was on his farm that the 


first Presbyterian cliurch in the village was erected. 
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CHAPTER V 

; 

SLAVERY IN PHELPS : 
: Ke ; 
: In 1788 the laws of New York State prohibited the saie of 
. ° bg a “ac } i i 

slaves within the limits cf the state. In 1799 it was enacted § 

that all children born of slave parents in the state were free- : 

born. Thus we see the growing Sentiment against slavery, 





but it was 1826 ere the institution became dead in the Empire F 

State. Even then a master could pursue his runaway slaves 3 

and recapture them here. ; 

é 

The various interpretations and methods of the enforce ‘ 

nient of the Fugitive Slave Law caused bitter feeling throuout 

the land. The Abolutionist and the Pro-stavery man defend- 

ed them positions until war. ensued and President Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation put an end to the subject for 

all time. 

During that period many “Underground Stations” existed 

in Phelps where these poor refugees were hidden and helped 

on their way to Canada and freedom. 

; 

Jt was in 1800 that two brothers, Archibald Beall and Zeb- 

edee Beall came from Frederick, Maryland, bringing many 

slaves into the Town of Phelps. Other families had brought : 
Slaves with them but not in any numbers. 
| 
The Beall brothers settled on Jands north-west of the pres- 

ent village and on opposite sides of the Oulict. Parts of this 


fract are now the Avery and the Hockefeller farms. The 
brothers owned their slaves seperately altho some of the 
blacks married outside of their own group. In such. cases 
thc childrea became the property of the master of the mother. 
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The slaves of Archibald Beall were Joe and George Riney - 
(twins), Sarah Countce and ber children, Henny, Jer, Brary, 
and John Countee, and Phillip West. 


John Countee lived to a great age and died in 1886. He had 
always resided on the original farm in a small ‘house at the 
south-east corner. A simall colored child lived with him in 
his last years, probably a grandchild. Quite a number of the 
old slaves were buried on that farm, now the Avery farm. 
Sarah, mother of John, died in 1820 and Henny, Joe Riney 
and several of the Hill family were all laid there. The usual 
grave mounds have long been obliterated but a gentle rise 
of ground marks the spot. 


John Countee began to dig graves in the Old Cemetery in 
1816 and he continued in this business for over sixty years, 
proving himself to be relied upon at all times for this duty. 


Archibald Beall and his wife both died in Phelps and are 
buried at “the Cape”, now called Five Waters. 


Zebedee Beall was a bachelor and did not remain long in 
the north. The sentiment against slavery was growing fast 
and before the laws abolishing it took effect he returned to 
Maryland taking with him his healthiest and most valuable 
. Slaves, 


Zebedee’s slaves were named: Hannah Hiney, Betsy, Isaac, 
Mary and Jake Hill. Yhese four were the children of Han- 
nah who had been the wife of a slave named Hill before 
coming to Phelps. He did noi belong to the Bealls’, Brought 
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to Phelps by her master, she was here married to Joe Riney, 
one of Aréhifald’s staves. She had one child, Jane Riney, 
and her new husband died from the effects of a severe whip- 
ping. When Zebedee returned to Maryland he left Hannah 
and her young child over which he had no legal rights, being 
born in New York. He took Tsaac, Jake, and Betsy with him. 
Betsy had married the boy Phillip West who belonged to 
Archibald. Phil or Uncle Phil as he was called, was a comi- 
cal fellow who was the life of Town Meetings, Fourth of 
July celebrations, etc. Full of song and merriment, a real 
child of the south. Always having had a kind master he did 
not know hardship. When his wife was taken from him he 
turned to drink, becoming a poor worthless creature. Aunt 
Henny took .him-in afier all became free and she cared for 
him to the last. He died a 1830 and is laid in the southwes 
corner of the Gld Cemetery with head and foot markers of 
field stones. 


Henny was ‘Aunt’ to everybody. Torn from those she 
loved in her early life, she was again to suffer the same tria! 
when ‘Marster Zebedee’ returned to Maryland taking with 
him her children. Only infant Jane, remained for her. But 
she was a cheerful soul with strong Christian faith in her 
Lord and what he had done for her. Her sorrows only 
seen.ed to iuslili in her heart a great love toward all who 
mourned. Her grave is also in the south-west corner of the 
Old Cemetery -—— Nien ah Riney, died April 3rd, 1849, aged 


uge 


45 


85 years. “To live in Christ, To die is gain.” 


The Ferguson Family who owned a large acreage near 
Orleans, brought several slaves with them from Maryland. 
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One was Will Riley. He was a great teamster, handling a 
six-norse team and a long-lashed whip in most amazing style. 
His wife was a yellow girl belonging to the Sheckles estate 
and her name was “Fillis”’. Vhey had several children: one 
was known as Aunt Susan Jackson, a very fine cook, and the 
wife of John Countee on the Beall place. 


In a copy of the Canandaigua Repository of 1810 is this 
advertisement:— “Ran Away ... from the subscriber, on the 
20th ult. a likely negro girl named Linda Moody, 18 years old, 
about 5 feet 6 inches high. Two of her fingers on the right 


ONAN AB me REI srg oh ye 


hand are considerably burnt. She took a variety of clothing 
with her. Any person who will return said girl shall receive 
i a liberal reward. D. B. Ferguson. Phelps, January 16, 1810.” 
; This was David B. Ferguson, a brother of Robert DB. Fergtsor. 
He returned io Maryland a few years later, and he became 
ithe Mayor of Baltimore. 


The Baggerlys were also from the South and owned several 
SInves. Uncle Peter Baggerly, a very religious man and a 
Jeader in every good work in his community, believed that 
: slavery was a divine institution. He believed that. the black 
: race Were mot capable of caring for themselves and that it 
was the duty of the master of slaves to be mindful at all 
times of the well-being of those who had become his proper- 
tv. And there were many like him. Such owners: found 


Bagh Shaye Sexe 


freed slaves remaining to serve them faithfully. 


In the western part of Phelpstown, near Clifton Springs 
was the Orme Family. They had slaves called Grayson. The 
Will of Mrs. Prisilla Orme made in 1810 and probated a few 
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years lafer, bequeathed to various relatives these servants: 
“Item --- One negro boy named Frank to 


* ~— One yellow woman named Matilda to ........ 
” -— One negro .boy .named Allin to ......00..0.7 
»” -— Qne negro boy named Abram te  .......... 
33 


— One yellow child named Catherine to.... .. ” 


These persons were distributed with no regard to the 
seperation of brothers, sisters or mother, and in all proba- 
biliiy they never saw each other again. 


Phillip Graysen of this family kept a barber shop in Phelps 
for many years. 


Early in the last century, about 1805 or ’08, a man named 
Dorsey emigrated into Lyons from Maryland. He brought 
with him a family of slaves to assist him in his labor. He 
was a good Methodist and held meetings in his barn. His 
slaves marricd with the slaves of the Bennett farm which 
was over in the Township of Phelps. The singing of these 
hegroes is mentioned in many old articles, —real southern 
spirituals, with the leader improvising the verse and all join- 
ing in the refrain. 


John Sarsnett was the outstanding negro in this group. He 
was son of a native African who had been abducted from 
the jungle wilds and brought to the United States in a 
Slave-ship. 


John Sarsnett was a large, Well proportioned, very black 
man. With his wife Ann and their six children he remained 
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in slavery until it was abolished by law in 1826. At that time 
he came to the village of Vienna and built for his family a 
house on Clifton Street, afterward known as the Bell place. 
There he reared his children, educated them, and saw thai 
each one had some trade or business by which he could earn 
a living. These people had always been kindly treated and 
weie well known to our townsman, Francis Root, before 
they were free. He described them as highly intelligent, and 
fine citizens. Among their children: Mary became a fine 
cook and was in demand for parties, suppers, etc. She mar- 
ried John Baker. Harry Sarsnett was a prominent Freed- 
man, actively engaged in work for the advancement of his 
race. Tennie was for many years employed in the home of 
Hon. Gideon Granger in Canandaigua. Amos and Marcus re- 
mained in Phelps, and Harry also lived and died in the house 
built by his father. He was a fine gardner, exhibiting great 
taste and industry. Harry Sarsnett was buried from the 
Methodist Church on the 10th of February, 1889. He was 90 
years old. 


In an old Phelps paper may be seen the advertisement of 
“new materials” for sale at the store of M. M. Sarsnett, 
corner of Church and Main Streets, —also “Perfumery by 
the quart or thimblefull, In an assortment beyond anything 
ever brought into Vienna”. (1851). 


Large numbers of the colored residents of Phelps are 
buried in the Old Cemetery on Main Street, mostly in the 


south-west corner. 


Many tales are told of incidents occuring in Phelps during 
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the period leading up to the Civil War; of the great differ- 
ences in opinion among intelligent and educated people; of 
the fugitive slaves sheltered in the homes of Mr. Titus, Dr. 
Frisbie and others. “In the spring of 1858, just at bedtime 
One evening, a young negro girl came into the village of 
Phelps. She had been directed there as a place friendly to 
Slaves. She had fled from her master in Montgomery, Ala. 
and walked nearly all of the distance after dark. She was 
going to meet her brother in Canada. He had made good 
his escape some time before. This girl was taken into a 
home in Phelps where her clothing was made more respect- 
able, and after several days of rest she was escorted to 
Rochester secretly and placed on the boat at Charlotte.” This 
is only one of a hundred or more such cases cared for in 
Phelps. 


Dr. Willard Frisbie was the first out-spoken anti-slavery 
man in Phelps. He had the courage of his convictions and he 
believed the practice of slavery to be a great curse to the 
nation. He labored long and fearlessly in this cause, endur- 
ing the sneers and estrangment of his former friends and 
associates. Just a few days before his death (1860) he made 
this statement to a friend, “The struggle we are approaching 
is greater than we know. Slavery much go. The nation 
cannot further live and prosper with it’. 
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CHAPTER VI 
WAR OF 1812 - 14 
After the War of the Revolution it was natural a feeling of 
antagonism should exist toward Great Britian, and that a 
sentiment of friendliness be felt toward France on behalf of 
General Lafavette, and his assistance in that war. 


In 1800 Napoleon of France was making history in all 
Europe by his various aggressions. Louisanna had been pur- 
chased by the United States from France for $11,250,000. In 
1803 Napoleon Bonaparte had accepted 6% bonds of the Unti- 
ed States government, payable in 15 years, on this debt, agree- 
ing not to negotiate any of these bonds at a price which 
would degrade the credit of the United States. He had strict- 
ly adhered to this pledge, creating a greater friendliness to- 
ward the French. 


During Jefferson’s second term as president our country 
became much agitated by certain activities of the British 
Navy. England and France had become engaged in a deadiv 
conflict. The British struck blow after blow against trade 
between France and foreign neutral nations. Napoleon re- 
taliated, and the result was great injury to United States 
commerce. 
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To man her immense navy England needed large numbers 3 

of sailors. She then put forth her Ssfrange claim fhat all ‘ 

men born on British soil must always remain Enslish sub- i 


jecis, and began to over-hau! our ships, seizing any so-called : 
“British subject” who were aboard. The Atlantic seaboard | 
Wes constantly patroled by her men-of-war Searching for 
‘deserters’ from her service. 
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telations between England and ihe United States grew 
more and more Strained, Propaganda was freely used and 
war was declared by U.S. on June 19, 1812. : 

Added to this condition the Indians of the middie west had 
grown jealous and restive under the rapid increase of white 
people. The census of 1810 had shown a population of 7,240, 
GOO souls, white and black, in our seventeen states. 

Our government issued a call for one hundred thousand 
men from the states’ militia to form an army, and voted a 
national debt of $11,000,000 to carry on the war. The major ) 
part of this war was in the form of naval conflicts, but nnuich ) 
fighting occurred: along the Lakes Erie and Ontario, with 
Several invasions into Canada. Indians took an active part j 
in the battles and forays, with their usual atrocities. | 


News of the declaration of war was received in Vienna with 


ek Sp 


much excitement. Mass meetings were held, militia mustered 
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and the loeal officers placed in command. 


Equipment was : 
hastily prepared as groups of men marched away to join the 
regiments as needed. They went to defend Detroit, Buffalo, 


Niagara, Sodus, and to the invasion of Canada. It is reeard- 
oo 3 > 
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ed that every able bodied man in this section saw service al 
some time during this war. 


1753236 

Great anxiety was felt over the outcome of the strife and 
many feared New York State might be absorbed into Canada 
if the war should be lost. Men from Phelpstown, impelled 
by that vital interest — the safety of their own homes — 
joined with men from neighboring communities, maintaining 
a splendid defense along the whole border. Phelps men were 
in the battles of Lewiston, Chippewa Village, Lundy Lane, 
{ Plattsburg and the siege of Buffalo. 


; - After raging along the Atlantic Coast from Maine to New 
Orleans, the conflict finally terminated in the Treaty of Ghen 
and peace was declared in 1814. In this treaty no mention 
was made of adjustment of the causes of the war, no settle- 
ments of damages incurred, but we note that the flag of the 
United States has been secure from such insults as caused 
the War of 1812. 


Francis Root writes interestingly of his memories of these 
' days in Phelps, —of the movement of militia through Vienna, 
: of the sleighs loaded with cannon and ammunition on the 
“way to the border; of the men ‘putting up’ at his father’s inn. 
He writes vividly of the great anxiety of the residents and of 
his own terror lest the British and Indians should sweep 
down and kill everyone. He relates how he crept away and 


ee 


cried himself to sleep in the back stairway of his home after 
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hearing the men talking in the bar-room. 
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3 Capt. Jacob Westfall was killed in an early engagement. ¢ 
Asher Warner was killed at Sodus. In Cowles’ History of ; 
f Wayne County much space is given to this tragedy. Asher : 
Varner’s wife was a daughter of Oliver Field of Melvin Hill. 
| On receiving the word of his father’s death, a son Jonathan ; 
14 years old, took an ox-cart and drove alone to Sodus. He | 
: found the body of his father, placed it on the cart and brought : 
: it back home. ‘ 
| 
i Jesse Warner, Jr., Washington Moore, and another from ‘ 
Orleans were at the siege of Buffalo. They were taken pris- 4 
: oners and lodged in an old jail on the Canadian side of the 4 
| ‘iver. Making their escape they crossed the river on a raft ; 
: and after various harassing situations reached Orleans again. 
Mr. Warner had received a bullet in his hip which he always : 
| carried, and Mr. Moore sustained severe injury to his left ; 
: hand and wrist. The father of the writer was well acquaint- 
ed with both of these men. é 


General Swift of Phelps was the senior officer of the 
militia from this place. His son, Lieut. Deane Swift acted 
as his aide. Lieut. Swift was injured in an early engagement 
and died of his injuries. He was buried in the Old Cenretery. 


Col. Samuel Howe was injured also and became Jame. He 
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had a wagon shop where the Stone Shop now stands, There | 
he made himself a bicycle, —the first ever known. It had i 
two wheels of the same size with a connecting bar shaped 
for a seat and placed so that his toes just touched the ground. 


The steering bar was attached to the front wheel much as 
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they are now. This vehicle was propeled by shoving the 
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ground with the feet. Col. Howe rode this contrivance about 
ihe cotintiry — to Lyons, Melvin Hull, eie., causing much 
astonishment by the speed with which he got from place to 


place, and often puiting horses to shame 


In the Oid Cemetery are the graves of 62 veterans of ib 
War of 1812. Many others are found in the smaller buria 
grounds in the Beenie 
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CHAPTER VII 
BIRST ROADS 


Let us endeavor to picture our village as it was in the early 
days, when Main Street did not exist. 


There was a road (a mere lane), leading from the Oaks 
Corners road to the Robison place. This passed the log 
cabin of Philetus Swift and the homes of the Granger family. 
Crossing the little stream then called “Three-brook” at the 
Robisons’ the road followed the side hill, skirting the flats, 
and continued westward about where Jay Sireet now is. Go- 
ing down the bank to cross the creek and upstream on the 
west side it created Flint Street. 


This road then passed the house and mill of Seth Deane. 
still following the stream, over the land now used by the 
Paint Shop of the G. L. F. It kept in sight of the creek, pass- 
ing thro what are now the gardens of the houses on Main 
Street and reaching the position of our present Main Street 
where it crossed the Indian Trail to Miller’s Basin (now 
Newark Street.) 


There was a house on the road just back of the old -ceme- 
tery and another standing in the garden of a west Main St. 
place in quite recent years. This was known as the old Lee 
house. 


This road was only a rough track thro a thick forest which 
closed in on both sides of the stream. The flats were more 
open and an occasional sandy knoll was open to the sunshine. 
One of these glades was chosen by Seth Deane for a burial 
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| plot when his little girl died in 1895, and the outcome. of the 
: sorrowful experience is the Old Cemetery on Main Strect. 
The first burial there was little Dolly Deane, aged six years. 


eh R es ae 


~ Standing at the bridge on Mill Street one could see only 


trees, trees, and more trees; —solid woods covered all of the 
area now Banta, Franklin, Walnut and Main Streets as far 
west as Newark Street and again to the south all was trees 
of enormous size. 


The earliest “laid-out” road in Phelps we find recorded in 
the Town Book of Canandaigua under the date of April 4. 


‘ 1792. A survey was then ordered and Thos. Sisson, J. D. Rob- 
ison, and Jonathan Oaks were appointed highway overseers 


for the District of Sullivan. The survey was made by Seth 
Deane and his repori filed March 27, 1793. Work began at 
once, 


This road commenced ‘,at the norib side of a hemlock tree 
at the outlet of Canandaigua Lake”. It was laid thro Chapin 
end Littleville and after crossing the “Sulphur Brook” came 
into the District of Sullivan. The complete survey is given 
showing many deviations from a straight line. It notes many 

i landmarks, “a black oak tree”, “a split rock”, “a willow by 
: the Swaile brook”, “Burnett’s Brook”, etc., but finally comes 


sgn 


out at “a white cak stake bearing a metal H on the Military 
Line”, That was at Five Points. 


This was a corduroy road built of logs laid side by side 
and covered with earth. Between Phelps and Clifton this 


> 


was first called “Jockey Street” probably because it was ex- 


ceedingly rough and needed a jockey to ride over it success- 
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fully. This piece of road was soon taken over by a “Plank- 
i road Coipany”, greatly improved atid became a Toll-road. 
There were gaies near the Warren place and at the town 
line near Clifton Springs. 

t 

: 

t 
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The toll-raad company operated for some time and did 
much to bring business and travel to the town. The settle- 
ment at the west end known as West Vienna sprang ‘up. There 
William Hildreth, the ancestor of our business man, John 
Hildreth, had many possessions. He conducted a genéra! 
Store, 2 hotel, a mill, a distillery and an ashery; also a farin 
there. His store stood on south-east corner with a leg school- 
house next to ii. His Free Bridge Hotel was on the north- 
wesi corner and his mills were located on the creek near by. 


Clifton Street was soon chopped out as a route to the Dick- 
inson Mills on the Outlet. (Fridley’s). Dr. Carpenter lived 
in the square brick house at Mary Street and several other . 
Jog and plank houses were built. Vhere was a blacksmith 
shop and forge located between Clifton and ‘State Street’ as 
the new plank road was named. (It being one of a series of 
roads crossing the state.) 
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Between West Vienna and East Vienna there were only 
iwo houses for some time. One near where Eagle Street was 
made in 1820, and one was just west of the present site of 
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the Methodist Church. Continuous woodland separated the 
litiie villages, and Seth Deane lived at the creek, where ; 
bridge was built in 17986 by popular subscription of settlers. 


At East Vienna which is now the down-town section, there 


appeared in rapid succession a leg store, a plank school 
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house, two inns—one on the site of the present hotel and one 


in the middle of the street where the Soldiers’ Memorial de- 
lighis the eye at the present time. 


A building on the east corner of Exchange Street was oc- 
cupied by Capt. John Banta as a residence and a hat shop. 
Capt. Edmonston had a tavern where Dr. Howe resides and 
there was a grave yard between these places. 








| A large open square covered with grass and surrounded by 
woods was situated where Church Street joins Main, extend- 
ing to the south. This was used for training grounds and for 


| ; traveling shows which soon began to come around. When 
| ; the stone school house was built in 1822 it was on this square. 
: This building is now the residence of Father Simpson. 
: The old “White Church” was also built to face this square. 
: Homes were built on Ontario and on Exchange Streets but 
; did not venture far from the center of the hamlet. 


There was keen rivalry between the ends of the town. 
Good prices were paid for wheat, apples, peaches, hides and 
ashes. Lowest possible prices asked for goods in exchange. 
Wagons furnished by the dealers visited all homes buying 
ashes at 8c to 10c a bushel. These were used to make potash. 
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The business in East Vienna was controlled by Hotchkiss 
and O’Neil who had a finger in everything. Mr. Hotchkiss 
introduced the raising of peppermint, having his own dis- 

“tillary, and by the excellance of his product soon developed 
un industry with a world-wide reputation. 
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CHAPTER VUHI 

AMUSEMENTS AND ENTERT AINMENTS 
With several inns an taverns maintained in Vienna during 
the years when all goods was hauled across the state by 
teams, this was a busy place. Night efter night found the 
rooms filled with a motley crowd of travelers and freighters 
The barns were over flowing with horses, cattle, hogs, etc, 
Teaming 


was a big industry in the days before the can 
was made 


and covered wagons carrying about 
drawn by three or four horses moved good 
cription: flour, pork, potash, spirits, grain, sroceries, hard- 


ware,-dry goods, every thing people used or needed and could 
not Saanich for ty create 


al 
2a ton and 
s of every des- 


Round trips were made every five or six we 


eks with loads 
both ways. News, 


gossip, and politics came with every loac 
and were freely discussed between drinks of bee 


r and ‘hard 
liquor’ which was sold everywhere. 


Each evening the roads would be lined with teams Waiting 


to find accomodations: eight, ten, twelve big canvass- 


covered wagons carrying goods or families with a few house- 


west. Some going 
to the Ohio regions and some as far as Michigan 


pal 


hold effects, moving on into lands farther 


A brick store stood on the north side 
was conducted by Jocl Thayre, selling general merchandise. 
Between his place and the old Globe Hk a 


of Main Streetvand 


was a row of 
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open sheds on a line with the street. At the west end of 


these sheds was a sign which satd “Good water wnder this 


shed.” It ran into a tub from a small spout and ran away 
al the back of the shed. The source of the supply is rot 
known. 


This Globe tavern stood near the spot now occupied by the 
Texaco Gas Station, and it was run by Luther Root. 


He also had a large building at the west of the tavern for 
dyeing and dressing cloth. He was a draper by “trade, and 
had another building et the end of the bridge on the south 
side of Main Street where wool was carded and where cloth 
was fulled. Mr. Root also owned a mill for grinding plaster 
rock on the creek ai the other side of Main Street. This 
family was closely identified with the early industries in 
Phelps, carrying on their businesses for many years. His 


“land was purchased of Seth Deane. 


_ Mr. Root owned and farined 100 acres of Jand lying norib 
from, Main Sireet and extending to the Outlet. There was no 
road then between Clifton Street and Main so he made a lane 
where Walnut Street now is for his own convenience in the 
working of his farm. On the bank of the Outlet at “Dickin- 
son’s Pond” he dug out the plaster or gypsum rock which he 
ground in his mill. The house now occupied by Mr. H. Van- 
Dermark is a remodeled part of Mr. Root”s cloth mill, and is 
one of the oldest structures in the village. 


On the south side of Main Street was the store of Bartle, 
Hotchkiss and O’Neil also engaged in merchandising, milling, 
inaking potash, ete. 
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Mr. Leman Hotchkiss of this firm owned a farm and mil} 
known as the Eagle Mill. Pe died in 1893 at 53 years of ase 
and the house he built and lived in is still used as a residence. 
lt is a quaint, well-preserved example of pioneer architecture 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Cheney on Eagle Street. 


Not a year passed but had iis tent shows of caravan and 
circus during warm weather. They ‘put up’ on the Green at 
Church Street corner. These shows traveled thro the country 
Stopping at every settlement and always dra wing a fair 
crowd. There would be several cage-wagons of birds, ani- 
mals and monkeys, with an elephant, a ca — and some 
trick ponies. Everybody flocked to the “Show? 


In the winter there were entertainments of wax-works. 
trained animals, magicians, ventriloquists, and an occasional 
theatrical troupe played in the big room of the tavern. 


These outside attractions gave flavor to the “bees” and sup- 
pers; and the local balls held each year in the tavern. 


Each year a celebration was held on the Fourth of July. 
There was a parade led by Col. Samuel Howe on a white 
horse, with the military campanies in fine array. A good 
speech was the order of the day. Seth Deane was an elo- 
quent speaker and well educated. He addressed the gather- 
ing on several occasions. The villaye had a cannon, an En 
lish field piece taken at the battle of Saratoga. It was nice 
engraved with the British Coat of Arms. This treasure was 
housed in a cannon house south of the Green. Yhe boys and 
men would drag it out to a point between the inns on the 
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main street and load and fire at intervals. There was always 
a big bonfire on the Green to close the day. 


This cannon was stolen from the cannon-house by a 
group of so-called “Patriots” who attempted an invasion of 
Canada and it was then taken In charge by the state author- 
ities. Jt is now in the arsenal at Watervleit. Efforfs have 
been made by cifizens to have it returned to Phelps but with 
no results so far. 


During the period of which we are writing, that is from 
1800 to 1825, the feeling of patriotism ran high. There were 
well unifortned and equipped dragoon, ariillery, rifle and 
light infantry militia in all communities. A fine showing 
could be made on short notice. Their special efforis must 
have been well worth reviewing. 


The annual oyster suppers came to be an institution in ibis 
place. They continued for many years, long after getting 
the oysters themselves had ceased to be the main problem. 
Coming from the east where sea foods were enjoyed by all, 
the pioneer soon craved these delicacies, and made plans to 
get them. William Hotchkiss and Benjamin Burgess were én- 
gaged each year to make the necessary trip to New Haven, 
Conn. They took advantage of the very first snowfall and 
loaded their big long-sleigh with produce bringing a good 
price for the size of the load. These products were there ex- 
changed for oysters in kegs, and for a few boxes of oranges 
for the children, and other luxuries. The whole trip usually 


required 18 to 20 days. 
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As soon as they returned the round of “suppers” began and 
it continued until all was consumed. 


The annual town meeting was more like a “field day”. 
Everyone was out to vote and to have a big time. There were 
horse races, fights, speeches, and drinks for. all. © Each 
litle hamlet had its favorite fighter and many challenges 
were put off ’til town meeting day. The polls 


were usually 
deserted while these contests were going on 


and sometimes 
the board would seal up the ballot box and leave it in the 
hands of ihe town clerk for a time, so that they also could 
enjoy the fun. 


The usual procedure was to form 2 ring. The combatants 
then took off their coats, rolled up their sleeves, and began 
as best they knew. They blacked eyes, punched noses, and 
cilnched. There were no rules. They sprawled on. the 
sround, they choked, scratched, pulled hair, and even bit 
each other — until one cried out “Enough”! 


That would end the battle at once as it was regarded 
cowardly to strike or do any violent act after hearing 
that “Enough’*!” Immediately the combatants would shake 
hands, and go with the crowd to take a drink. All animosity 
was at an end till another year when they might try it again. 
Great interest was manfested in the races which were held 
on the straight streteh of road toward Unionville. The dis- 
tance was 60 or 70 rods and bets of one, two, or even five 
dollars were placed on the winner. The winners were ex- 
pected to spend their money at the various b 


ars In the inns. 
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This went a long way around when the drinks only cost ‘10 
for a guarter’! The popular drink in those days was egg-nog 
and cider-nog, in fact full nine-tenths of the drink consumed 
on town inceting days was of those two beverages. They 
were sweetened with nuaple sugar, which was quite plentiful 
and cheap. Egss were also cheap, —only six cents a dozen. 
Whisky and rum sold for 31 cents a gallon for proof liquor. 
At that time a man would be regarded as lacking in the “true 
faith” uniess he could drink egg-nog or egg-cider on town 
meeting day, without becoming drunken. And with al] this 
there was little lawlessness or crime, in the relaxation from 
the stern fealities of pioneer life they played with the 
abandon of children, 


During the spring and fall each hamlet was visited by the 
chimney sweep. No stoves appeared in this town until 1817 
and the wide chimney needed cleaning at intervals else they 
would burn out. Fires were very dangerous things when 
there was no protection so everyone paid the small fee 
necessary to have his chimneys swept, and the professional 
Chimney Sweep did the job. 


He would appear on the roads crying “Sweep--O, Sweep--O” 
and soon would have employment. 

Entering the chimney at the bottom he would wiggle and 
squirm his way to the top, brushing the scot down as he went. 
On reaching the top it was expected that he would sift upon 
the edge with his Jegs dangling outside and there sing the 
latest popular song from ihe cities. Re-entering the chimney 
be then swept downward to the fireplace and the job was 
done for another season. 
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By following him thro a village the young folks learned 
ali the popular airs of the day, and hang them lustily uniil 
another visit of the chimney sweep brought them a later 
assortinent. 


Sunday was a day given over to the worship of God, and 
all went to services if they would keep their standing in the 
setiiement. Many carried their junch and remained to the 
afternoon session. One lady has just told how the girls car- 
ried their shoes and hose till they came in sight of the meet- 
ing place, so thai they might be clean and shiney on arrival. 
This bit of feminine vanity came to her from her grand- 
mother’s Tnemories of girlhood days. 


Services were long and the meeting place had no fires. 
Foot stoves were carried by some, and consisted of a few 
live coals of hard wood in a metal box on legs. One church 
in Vienna hit upon the expedient of placing a big potash 
kettle in the center of the floor and set it slacking with 
water. This was then stirred up, by the janitor to keep a 
current of heat rising from the surface as needed to temper 
the chill of the room. | 


During the summer months the religious meetings were 
held in the form of camp meetings; and very beautiful and 
impressive they were. The preaching was eloquent and the 
singing enjoyed by all. This form of wership continued for 
many years, and even as late as 1870 was an institution in 
Phelps. Special preachers came from the cities and train 
Ioads of people caine to hear them. Many of our older resi- 
dents remember these meetings, and the fine influence they 
had on the community. . 
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CHAPTER IX 
EARLY CHURCHES IN PHELPS 


In these early days our pioneers soon felt the need of 


- 


t 
5 


gathering together for the worship of God, and they met in 
small groups in each others homes and in the taverns. 
Among them were several men who held licenses to preach 
and exhort issued by the denomination of their choice. In 
a short time they were keeping the Sabbath and holding 
services, —the Baptists under Soloman Goodale and sponsor- 
ed by Jonathan Melvin at Melvin Hill, and the Methodists 
under Pierce Granger in the Granger schoolhouse (now 
known as the Coxsackie). 


An organization was formed at Oaks Corners in 1797 under 
the name of the “Union Religious JSociety”, a non-sectarian 
group composed of fourteen persons of various creeds. Mir. 
Oaks offered his ‘big room’ as a place for public worship un- 
til the church was built. The names of the original members 
of this society were: Deacon Lackey Morrow, Deacon Cale} 
Case, Letitia Harris, John VanAuken, Catherine Myers, Jos- 
eph Griffith, Mary Griffith, John Griffith, Jane Baggerly, 
Margaret Morrow, Eunice Segar, William Hetchinson, Sally 
Barnard, Catherine Case, Ebenezar Flelds, Anna Dict, Mary 
Hutchinson. 


During the years from 1797 to 1805 different men were 
selected to conduct these meetings. John VanAuken was very 
acceplable to many and he served much of the time. Thad- 
deus Oaks was also well liked as a leader in these services. 
In 1804 this organization decided to build a church, —the 
first in the township. A plan was selected, and contract 
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drawn by which Daniel Shattuck was to furnish the neces- 
sary timbers for the frame for the sum of $600. He was to 
have his pay in the following manner: $56 down in good 
squared and round timbers; $75 in cash in one month: $75 
more in five month in cash:$344 within six months in good 
wheat; and the balance of 3 50 in goods at the store. This 
suns raised with so much careful planning only provided a 
frame work. There was no roof, no sides, no floor. While 
this condition still existed a sale was held in Stephen Hol- 
Jand’s inn and pews in the prospective church were sold to 
the highest bidder. Money thus realized was used to enclose 
the structure. In two years another pew sale was held whet 
the amounts were part cash and part wheat and lumber. 


This will show how scarce ready money was at that time. 


In 1814, after ten years of persistant effort the building 
was completed. In 1817 the re are bought two stoves, (the 
first used in Phelps), with which to heat their church. 


This society of ten women and seven men was born a 
Congregational Church, August 7, 1806, but in April of 1813 
yoted to join the Geneva Presbytery and adopted that form 
of government. 


An interesting document is at hand, dated August 7, 1819. 
li sets forth the advantages of preaching services and sub- 


scribes about $200 toward the salary of Rev. Chas. Mosher 
of the Oaks Corners Church, It provides that when a suitable 
place shall be provided at the village of Vienna, one-half of 
the preaching shall be done there. Thirty-six names are 


signed for amounts varying from $2 to 210 a year. This was 
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the beginning of a Presbyterian Society in the village. The 
names on this list are: Reuben Bardwell, Joseph Rewa; Cep- 
has Hawks, Enoch Wing, H. D. Willlams, Orrin Redfield, 
Dwight Partridge, H. A. Firney. Francis Root, William Hiid- 
reth, Davd McNeil, Archibald Gould, Thomas Kelly, Phifan- 
der Glover, Luther Root, Lewis Johnson, Wm. Catlin, Danie} 
Hall, Lackey Morrow, George Wilson, John Holmes, Marquis 
A. Morrison, Thomas Smith, Luther Merry, Nathan Brooks, 
Silas Russel, Caleb Phillips, Theodore Bannister, John Pul- 
len, Wm. Dickinson, David Forbush, Joseph Griffith, Josept 
Griffith, Jun., Samuel 2 aap Caleb Moore, Darius Seager. 
In the year 1831, these and enough more to make ninety 
members, organized the Presbyterian Church of Vienna. 


In the year 1832, the White Church was erected. It is re- 
Jated in settlug up the frame for Unis church, the work was 
going along well but on Saturday night had reached a point 
where it was poor judgement to Ici 4t stand over the Sabbath 
day. Therefore the congregation met on Sundey and finished 


‘ 
- 


the work on the building, held a praver service and went 


home. In 1840, about twenty members of this church left 
the organization on a plea of doctrinal differences, and were 
admitted to the Old Style Presbytery of Caledonia, creating 
another socicty which built on the present site in East Main 
Street. After {wenty-five years these branches were aga! 
united In the First Presbyierian Church of Phelps. 


one 
1888 


The Baptist Society of Melvin Hill was organized in 
and are recognized in the reports of a council which con- 
vened in that-year. Of this early church no record remains. 
its crigin and its membership are unknown, Their first pastor 
was Bro. Jehiel Wisner who served them from 1808 to 1815. 
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In 1812 Elder Wm. Roe and others took dsmissals to form 
a Second Baptist Church at Plainsvifle. In 1819 Elder Caleb 
Rice and others left to form a Third Baptist Church at Or- 
Jeans, and about 1824 a church formed in Geneva also drew 
on tha Melvin Hill church for some of its memibers. 


Mr. Jonathan Melvin died in 1841. 


But it was In the year 1843 that ifs mernbers to the number 

fifty joined in a conference preparatory to est: abishing a 
Baptist Church of the Village of Phelps. This was a real blow 
to the parent church, taking out a full half of her sien: 
ship. The remaining members of the First Bay ptist Society 
drifted away to the other churches: <A sunday School was 
continued at “the Hill” for some time but it was not jong un- 
til the Meeting House which had cost Mr. Melvin $1090 was 


empty and deserted. 


The present Stone Church was erected on Church Street. 
Much of the work was done by the members who were skill- 
ed in construction. The stones were hauled from the lake 
Sodus and many items of interest are found in tise 


at 
Minutes of 
the church regarding the work. Those RECT the Baptist 
Society of Phelps Viilage were: William Otte ry At hOuIne 
Stone, Horace Peck, Elisha Peck, James a Betsy Ladu, 

- stacy, Mary A. Stacy, Lucy Raymond. Daniel Grouch, 
Savi by CaPeck Aim. Franey,Rarbara «Curtiss (S 
Curtis, Lemuel Bannister, William Crittenden, Fannie Crit- 
fenden, A. Dunn, Rachacl Gates, H. L. Barlow, Laura Brew- 


ster, A. PF. Ramscy, D. Ramscy, John Peck, Lydia Ottley, L. 
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Hardey, T. Peck, Jesse Peck, R. Northam, Benjamin Gates, 
Alonzo Swan, Lucy Nolmés, Catherine Russel, Seba Peck, 
Maria Lowell, kh. Densmore, Minerva,.Swan, Fannie Critten- 
den, Rachel Steward, Daniel Steward, Nancy Ann Steward, 
McGee Caldwell, Nancy A. Steward, Lydia Peck, S. Peck. Ly- 


din LDimmock, George W. Gates, Betsy Gates, Enoch Russell. 


In the very first year of settlement in the District of Sulii- 
van we find the Methodist Episcopal Church represented. 


Pierce Granger who arrived five days after John Decker 
Robison, was a local preacher, having a license from the 


hand of Jesse Lee, the great apostle of New England Method- 


through the shade of lofty trees to Pieree Granger’s 


ism. As opportunity 


presented he held meetings in. cabins 
and school houses, frequently encouraged by the visit of some 
itinerate preacher of the Seneca Circuit which then embrac- 
ed nearly all of the settled portion of New York State wesi 
of Cayuga Lake. Success attended their efforts and about the 
vear 1800 a ciass was formed, and stated services were held 
in the Granger school-house, (now the Mott District). 


This class became part of the “Seneca Lake Circuit” and 


= 


regular visits were made by the circuit preacher. Under date 


of June 19 1797 this entry was made by Rev. William Colbert. 
“Monday, June 1%. — 1 have had a long and tedious rice 
and 
preached, but not with muely satisfaction.” This is the first 
record of preaching. 


The first organiation of Methodists was called “The Francis 


Asbury Church in Phelps” and the first trustees were Elihu 
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Granger, John Chapman, and Joshua C. Hicks. This was 
© $ ’ 

changed to “The First Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the town of Phelps” in 1820, 


In 1809 the grawth of Methodist had been so great that the 
Genesee Conference was formed to administer the business 
of the denomination in western New York, and in 1810 held 
its first session in Daniel Dorsey’s barn at Lyons. This year 
was also made memorable by a powerful revival which 
brought into the church at Phelps, Eleazar Hawks, Josiah 
Maifat, and Caleb Bannister. 


About 1811 or 1812, the Phelps people began to agitate the 
matter of building a meeting house. Mr: Granger offered to 
furnish the site and a large part of the material. A plain but 
adequate edifice was erected on the present location. The 
worshipers were called to the services by a big iron triangle 
hung in the low tower. 


There was an entry at the front of the building and a sort 
of vestibule from which the church proper was reached. 
This also led up the stairs to the gallery, and also to the 
pulpit. The puipit was placed in the north end of the church 
and was very high so that the minister was out of sight when 
he sat down. 


The men and women sat on opposite sides of the church on 
benches without backs. There was no heat for several years 
except the potash kettle. When stoves were set up they were 
placed in the entry, but later a seat was taken out on each 
side and the stoves set there. That was the first effort to 
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make the room warm. The first pews were the old type of 
| : square pew, a part of the congregation faciiig side ways. 
-There were special seats for the colored members apart from 
| the others. 


The first paint put on the outside was yellow ochre and 
the building was called the “Yellow Meeting House”. 


A few years later, July 1, 1819, the Genesee Conference 
convened in this building and made a deep impression on the 





community. A revival followed and the society was increas- 
ed in membership. At this time it is said Mr. Josiah Maffat 
boarded and lodged the minister and his horse for one whole 
vear free of charge. In 1856 the present large brick church 


was built. 


St. Jchn’s Church Episcopal was incorporated in Novem- 
, ber, 1832. The first Episcopal service was he.d in Dilclps 
during that year, by the Rev. Mr. Nerton of Allen’s Hill, SY. 
On Friday, July 18, 1856 the fine gothic church building was 
consecrated to the worship of Almighty God by the Rt. Rev. 
William H. DeLaney, bishop of the diocese of Western New 
York. A Sunday school was established in connection with 
the church in 1832. This organization was in a flourishing 


Reena te ty angele 


condition for many years. 


sents 


The St. Francis Roman Catholic Society was established 
in Phelps before 1850, There was a Mission attended by the 
Reverends P. Bradley, M. O’Brien, and Wm. Carrol from 
Geneva in the early years of that decade. In 1856 Rev. Mr. 
(’YConnor took charge. During the administration of Rev. ; 
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O’Brien a site for a aie Was purchased and paid for. : 

In August of 1856 Rev. O'Conner ‘con inicaced a collection for : 

: building a church edifice. The shieret was built in the fall of ; 
f the same year. It was ample for them at the time and well A 
; located on the corner of Eagle and Main Streets. : 
: After the Presbyterians vacated the White Church the con- ‘ 
| Sregation of the St. Francis society having become too large : 
for their location they purchased that church building. 
[ The old church was torn tho a few years ago and the i 
beautiful modern structure erected . The building now owned : 
by this society and used as a rectory standing scuth of their : 
| church was built in 1822 and is one of the oldest structures ; 
in the willie, This was built for a school house and the : 
| Masonic Hall was on the second floor. It still remains a fine F 
piece of architecture. 2 

| 
| 
3 
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CHAPTER X 


SCHOOL DAYS AND SCHOOL HOUSES 


To provide schools for the children commanded the ixi- 


mediate attention of the pioneer. Almost every home had 
children in those days, and instruction in the rudiments of 


education was prized altho the majority never could co be- 
yond that point. 


A school room was arranged in part of John Decker Robi- 
son’s shop and his children were taught there by a Miss 
Phelps who is said to have been a sister of Oliver Phelps. 
Soon the number of pupils was increased by the children of 
other settlers and in 1802 a schoolhouse was built in what is 
now the village. If was on Seth Deane’s land and stood jusi 
west of where the Town Hall is; the records say “opposite 
to the favern”, 


Here a woman known as ‘Aunt Chloe Warner’ was the first 
teacher, undoubtedly some relative of Jesse Warner who had 
come to ‘Warner Hil? at Orleans in 1796. A Mr. Gunning is 
aJso mentioned. 
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The schoolhouse wes bailt of plenks. Tt was h long g Biild- 
ing in two parts, the east half occupied by Joseph Woodhul 
and family and the west portion was the school room. The 
room had a platform in the center with benches all around 
it for the children to sit on as they studied. Behind these 
along the walls were continuous decks with benches for 


- Seats, but there were no backs on any of these benches. At 


the desks all of the writing was done. 


Classes were called to the platform to ‘toe the mark and 
make their manners’, and recite, read and spell. Many les- 
sons were committed to memory and recited in unison with 
great accuracy. Tliey learned ‘Rules’ for everything they did, 
and many ‘Tables’. 


Text books were scarce; sometimes the teacher was the 
only one who had one. So each pupil made their own record 
of the day’s lesson and kept this for future reference. They 
used fool’s cap paper and a quill pen, and sewed the shects 
together in a crude book form. One of these books still ex- 
ists and the contents is mlute evidence that the oft-times des- 
pised “three Rs” 
Orthography, Syntax, and the Science of Numbers. 


of our ancestors were well. grounded in 


Strict order Was maintained. The ‘dunce cap’ and the 
ferule were freely used and punishments were inflicted upon 
the platflorm in full view of the pupils as a warning to others. 


On the other hand, water for drinking was passed, and the 
fires were tended by selected pupils as a certain reward of 
merit. 
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One teacher was very stern and flogged both boys and girls 


aS occasion seemed to require. ie then insisted thai the cul- 
prit remain on the platform until he could control his face 
and voice enough to say “Thank yo, Sir’, when he was 
allowed to take his seat. Another dismissed the school with 
instructions to “proceed directly to your bomes, making your 
manners politely to all whom you may meet by the way”. 


This schoo] building was once remodeled (that it might be 
used for religious services) and after twenty years it was 
removed to a location near where the depot now Stands. 
There it was used for cooper-shop ’til the railroad was laid 
out in 17940, 


In Oaks Corners the first school was opened in a room in 
Mr. Jonathan Oaks’ tavern. Solomon Goodale was one of 
the first teachers. The first schoolhbokise was built of bricks 
on. the site of the present brick sehool] in District No. 1. The 
hill was much higher then and the path leading to it was 
very steep and slippery in bad weather. Severe falls were 
the lot of all the small children, thus making the road to 
learning seem more difficut than ever. The hill was graded 
down before the present school was built. 


The old school was afier the English style; with a series 
of graded platforms or steps. As the student advanced in his 
studies he sat in a higher row of seats until he had reached 
the ‘upper form’. A Mr. Eaton was the teacher and small 
poplar trees were set about the grounds while he was in 
charge. He was very proud of the trees and woe to anyone 


who went near them! 
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A woman who had becn his pupil wrote, after seventy 
years had passed away, relating many things. She told how 
very fearful she had been “to go near the little poplars lest 
my dress brush them”. 


Erastus Burt, a brother of Dr. Jonathan Burt, was the next 
teacher in the district. 


A school was established at Melvin Hill as soon as there 
were children to attend, and there was schoolhouse there in 
1805. We bave no information regarding the conduet of this 
school, the teachers or the pupils. However we do know that 
a family was living in the building from Sept. 23, 1805 for 
seven weeks while a double log-cabin was being: built-on 
their farm, and that the classes were reciting there at the 
same time, 

There was a schoolhouse in the district called Coxsackie 
now, (then Granger) where Pierce Granger preached Meth- 
odism to a goodly number of followers long before the church 


was built. x 


In West Vienna there was a log schoolhouse on the south 
side of the road, “next to the store-house of William Hild- 
reth” before 1810 and in the year 1822 both East and Wrest 
Vienna put up new buildings. In West Vienna a brick schoo] 
was erected which still stands as a part of the residence ai 
Mrs. Stanton. 


The Eastern Vienna schoo! district joined with the Masonic 
Order and they erected the two-story cut stone building on 
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Church Street which, with addition,s, is now the Rectory of 
the St. Francis parish. 


Some of the early teachers in these new quarters were, } 
the west schoolhouse, --Cornelius Crosby, Richard Marvin, 
Francis Root: and in the east village, —Erastus Marvin, his 
brother William Marvin (@vho was only 17 years old at the 
time), and among others recorded we find the names Charies 
E. Pinkney, Cornelius Horton, Horace Frazer, and Fanny 
Henry. 


In the early days of the settlement the children all dressed 
alike ’til] they were six or seven years old. One straight outer 
garment was worn, made of bome spun material with a draw 
string at the neck and waist. These were dyed in simple 
colors. There were no special styles for children and as 
they grew older their garments were made much like their 
parents. These were handed down to younger or smaller 
children as long as there was any wear left in them. Jn the 
first place they had probably been made over from father’s 
or mother’s old ones. Mrs. Parmelee Jived in the Edmonston 
tavern and did tailoring for men and boys. Shé also excelled 
in “making over”. All the work was done by hand, of course 
aud is mentioned as particularly well done. Some of the 
big boys and men wore leather breeches, These were made 


-by the tanner who also made the shoes; —cow-hide for men 


and boys and calf-skin for women and girls. There was no 
such thing as a fine shoe for the people in the country. 


The-teachers “boarded round” from home to home in the 
district, staying in each home to board ont the share accorda- 
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ing to the number cof children in the family who went ‘to 
school. Thus if a family sent five children to school the 
teacher remained there five times as long as where there was 
only one, and that regardless of the cramped quarters. Each 
father was expecied to furnish his share of hard wood for 
the schoolhouse fire and pay his cash tax as well. Teachers 
received from $10 to $12 per month in cash. . That was 
thought to he “a lot of money” in those days. 


There were several private schools in the vicinity for some 
years. These taught a greater variety of subjects, even music 
and drawing were featured at one place in Vienna. Tuition 
could be paid with “good merchantable wheat” and a smal] 
amount in “cash money”. 


An Academy was built at Oaks Corners through the efforts 
of the second Dr. Joel Prescott where many young men were 
prepared for college entrance. This was well patronized 
for ‘years. 


In 1845 the two districts in the village were uniled and 
District No. § was formed. Dr. Caleb Bannister was instru- 
mental in bringing this to pass while he wa 1S commissioner 
of schools. The Union School was then buill on “the site pur- 
chased for $400, consisting of about 2 acres east of the Meth- 
Gdist Church”. 


The building cost the district $4200, There were four 
teachers employed under the guidance of Prof. Lewis Peck, 
In 1856 the school came under the control of the State Board 
of Regents. The attendance continued to increase and in 
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1890 it was found necessary to make on addition to the build- 
ing. This cost the district $7,500 and the pupils numbered 
488. As the attendance continued and the State require- 


ments became more rigid it was voted to raze the old school 


7 
7 


house and build a new one. This was dene in 1925 when a 
; new and modern structure appeared on the old site. 


The present year, 1939, saw District No. 8 merged into 
Central School District No. 1, and a large and commodius 
addition is now being built at the rear of the existing school 





building. This addition will cover practically all of the 





space at the north side of the grounds, and in this Greater 
School. House will be found “The Roselle Truax Library,” a 
department for pre-school children, and ihe eae grades of 
preparatory work; the high schoo] department with acade- 
mic courses in literature, sciences, agriculture, home-making, 
and business. ‘Training is offered in vocal, orchestral, ae 
band music; a well-equipped stage and auditorium are there 
for training in dramatics and public speaking; a conveniently 
arranged kitchen and cafeteria to furnish noon-time lunches; 
while gymnasium and playgrounds will train and develone 
the physique of the youth of today and tomorrow. 
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CHAPTER XI 
VIENNA FIRE COMPANY NO J 


Like every othe 


ry 


village, Phelps has quite a history of fires 
in past years. 


The first one we have knowledge of, (tho probably not the 
very first) occurred jin 1822 when a building on the site of the 
Andrew Doyle shop was burned to the ground. This building 
housed three families, —one in the basement, and two on the 
main floor facing Flint Street with sleeping rooms above. 
It burned during the night and the fire was described by 
Francis Root who watched it from the windows of his home 
on the opposite side of the creek. A feature of the spectacle 
was the removal of a woman and her day-old infant from 
fhe north side of the house. They were carried out by several 
men, bed and ali, and taken over to the Deane huose across 


the street. 
Other fires destroyed much property at intervals. There 
was no organized protection, except the ‘bucket brigades’ 
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until about 1840. A company known as the Vienna Fire Co. 
No. 1 was organized with William Dillon as foreman. This 
company a hand-engine called “The Torrent”. The water 
was poured into it by hand from palls and then pumped out 
ina stream. Its capacity was of course quite limited. This 
engine did service until 1864 when it was itself consumed 
in the big fire of that year. 


An interesting reminder of ihe first fire company is found 
in the Old Cemetery, where a tomb-stone has this inseription: 
“To the memory of Thomas C. Nolan. —A member of Vienna 
Fire Co. No. 1, who died April 6, 1844, aged 25 years. This 
stone is erected by his surviving fellow memebers as a token 
of their respect for his exceNence and worth.” This young 
man lost his life while running to a fire in the rake factory 
which was on Eagle Street. He attempted to cross the wood- 
en railroad trestle over the creek,, and falling through he 


“broke his back. As he had no relatives here he was buried 


by his comrades. 


“The Yankee” was another small hand-engine used in earl- 
ier days. This one was brought to Vienna by a salesman and, 
as he could noi sell it here he stored it in Zenas Wheeler’s 
barn. There it remained until the claim for storage became 
so great that it was sold, and it was put in service at Phelps. 
This engine was never used by a properly organized company 
nor was it thought efficient. It was finally dismantled. 


Soon after the village was incorporated in 1855 a proposi- 
tion to raise $800 io purchase fire equipment was voted down. 
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Later one to raise the sum of $3000 with which to buy a 
steam fire engine was also defeated. 


There were several fires at frequent intervals curing the 
next few years. Jn the early spring of 1864 these had become. 
sO numerous as to cause consternation. 


The Civili War was drawing to a close and the public mind ° 
“was so absorbed with the news from the war-front that local 
safety was overlooked. There was some discussion on the 
subject, but it ended in talk and the village again lapsed into 
a fancied security. 


In June 1864 there was a night alarm, clanging of bells and 
horse shouting of “fire’. The streets were soon filled with 
people as flames burst from the building on the site of the 
present Gibson Hotel (Globe) and spread with frightful rap- 
idify. Everything was dry and inflammable and it seemed 
that the whole eastern part of the village would go. However 
the buildings on the site now occupied by the Gibson and 
Odell blocks and the Hotchkiss Bank were reduced to ashes 
ere the fire was controlled. 


Then everyone was talking about the fire instead of the 
War. Hardly had the embers of thls fire ceased to smoke 
when the bells sounded another dread alarm. This was in 
the early morning of July 3. The distillefy of John Gibson 
on Flint Street was in flames. It was a large establishment 
employing more than fifty men and using 600 bushels of corn 
daily. Depression now settled on the village. A small army 
had been thrown out of work, and no one could foresee 
where the torch would be applied next. 
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They did not have long to wait. Within two weeks, July 
21, the cry of “fire” again awakened the slumbering village. 


Men, women and children appeared on the streets so soon 
after the alarm that it seemed they must have been sleeping 
in their clothing. This time the flames were issuing from 
ine roof of the barn back of the American House on the 
corner of Main and Exchange Streets. The hotel was soon 
enveloped in fire and the strong west wind was carrying 
tongues of flame across the street. It caught the frame 
houses on the east side of Exchange Street and Philo Sabin. 
James Mapes and a family named Richardson escaped with 


their clothing only. 


The carriage and blacksmith shop of James and John Cole 
went next. By this iimé the hotel was a mass of red coals. 
A. D. Cooley’s store on the opposite corner took fire from the 
heat and the fire continued eastward down Main Street, till it 
reached the Slore House of L. B. Hotchkiss. There was a 
large quantity of essential oil in storage. When the flames 
reached this the sight was one of grandeur never to be for- 
gotten for the oils burned with a beautiful bright blue flame 
streaming up into the black sky. 

e 

All efforts of the self-appointed firemen proved of no avail 
and soon the fire had destroyed the homes of Mrs. Snow, 
Capt. Banta, Mrs. Lyman, and had attacked the old Edmons- 
ton Tavern, on the corner now cccupied by Dr. Howe. Here 
the fire was halted for want of more material to feed it. T 
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These four fires greatly altered the appearance of the 2 


Village. Time honored land marks were swept away and the 
monetary loss was roughly estimated at from eighty to one 
hundred thousand dollars. 


During the progress of this holocaust a man rode a horse 
to Geneva to summon help. Their fire apparatus was loaded 
on a flat car and brought to Phelps by railroad. By the time 
they reached here the fire was spent and they returned to 
Geneva without unloading their equipment. 


This fire was followed hy a popular demand for protection 
and the sum of $800 was voted with which to buy a hand - 
engine and build two reservoirs, The “Old Ocean” was 
bought from Geneva for $600 August 11, 1864. The Old Ocean 
Company was arganized and uniformed with red shirts, black 
trousers, and white belts. This company passed out of exist- 
ance in 1885 when a new fire department was organized. The 
“Old Ocean” however, rendered Sood service until the water 
works was constructed. In 1500 this relic of. primative fire 
fighting was sold and taken to Hingham, Mass. where it may 
still repose, a relic of older hut. not better days. 
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i CHAPTER XII 
: CEMETERIES OF PHELPS 
Within the Town of Phelps there are twenty-two burial 
places. These range in size from the forgotten family plot in 
the fence corner with-its few graves and one or two broken 
head stones, to the beautiful, well cared for acreage known as 
Rest - Haven. 
é Each one of these spots is the last resting place of some 
: one who during his or her lifetime did their part in the 
building of this community. It is a sad thing that any should 
: be neglected. 
: Some of the most ancient burials are found in the old 
: plots, even as early as 1795. However the Jargest number of 
pioneers are found buried in the Old Cemetery in the village 
: of Phelps. 
: 
; This has recently been undergoing a complete restoration 
; and may hereafter be viewed with the pride it merits. 
: In this enclosure will be found the graves of sixteen of the 
‘aie : Soldiers of the Revolution, —sixty-iwo veterans of the War 
Z of 1812, and of five men who served in the Texan War of 1837. 
i Here will be found Seth Deane who died in 1808 and who 
: was the flirst owner of Jand west of Flint Creek. Around 


him are his family, his daughters and their husbands, Wells 
Whitmore, Philetus Swift and Michael Musselman, 
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Near by are Augustus Dickinson and his son-in-law Theo- 4 


dore Bannister who built the mill on Canandaigua Outlet. : 
Here we find John Decker Robison and his wife who was ? 
Lena (or Lana) Schutt, and also Harry Robison, their sen, E 
who was the first white child born in the town of Phelps. ; 

An Interesting spot is the grave of “Mr. Israel Nims, of p 
Conway, Mass. who died in this place while on a visit to his : 
children, Sept. 20, 1828, aged 77 vears.” : 

This man was a soldier of the Revolution. He also bore : 
the distinction of having been a Minute Man at Lexington, 
helping to fire that ‘volley heard ’round the world’. On April a 
23, 1925 the school children of Phelps decorated his grave ‘ 
with flowers, and conducted Memorial Services there on the : 
150th anniversary of the beginning of the War of the Rev- : 
olution, : 

This graveyard contains over one thousand burials. Large & 
numbers of them have no marked stones. However, in the ; 
fanuly sketches prepared by the late Anson Titus, and from 5 
the Family Bibles in scores of hames in Phelps, we find the ; 
names and the dates for identifying a large number of those . 
who rest in these unmarked graves. Thro the various pat- ‘ 
riotic aerganizations we have the names of men who served ; 
in the former wars. Joe] Deming, born in Phelps in 1832 e 
was actively interested in perfecting this list of Patriots. = 

¢ 

It is interesting to know that the larger number of these ; 
cne thousand graves were dug by two colored men, John ' 
Sarsnett and John County. These inen were born in slavery : 
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and freed by New York State laws in 1826. Both are to be. 
: found in this plot. 


The first burial with a marker was in 1803, and badly worn; 
the next in 1805 is also in poor condition but one of the date 
1807 is well ureserved. 





i te) —0 

The land for “Rest Haven” wus purchased in 1857 and was 
soon in use as the old site was filled to capacity, and very 
; few have been laid there since that date. (Consult the AssoGi- 

ation for burials). 

: 0-——--—0 
: “Pine Wood” was made available at about the same time, 
: and has many family lots with fine monuments: Vandevort, 
: VanVraken, Westfall, Mott, Middaugh, Palmiter and others. 


The grounds known as “River View” at-Plainsville are 
large and wel] kept. This land was given by John Robison, 
a cousin of John D. Robison, who had settled there. He with 
his relative Jonas Robison built many miles of stone fences 
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which can still be seen in that locality.“ In that cemetery 
are found large numbers of the VanDusen family, the Short 


family, the Scutts, the Vanderhoofs, the Rockefellers, the 
Deckers, Robisons, Peers, Millers, Chrislers, Brezees. 
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Near “the Cape”, now Five Waiers, and 
road toward. Clifton Springs 
plot. 


just off the 
will be found the old Miller 
_ Here are the graves of the first Miller, Jacob and his 
wife Ann who died in 1806. and of Jame 
J. D. Robison, James’ wife 
Miller, is there also. 


S Robison the son of 
who was the daughter of Jacob 
Archibald Beal (the slave owner) and 
his wife Hester, Albert VanZile an early Methodist and sey- 
eral others of the early familfes of the Vicinity. The late 


Elmer Miller removed the remains of his direct ancestors, 
back to Jacob his great-srandfather, and re-interred them at 
River View in 1928. 
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At the extreme north side of the t 


in the middle of the town line are found the old Purchase 
plot, and an old y 


ard of 60 burials: names Aldrich, Burgess, 
Dunhani, Hotchkiss, and Eider soseph Bailey appear on the 
tombstones. 


own and at a point about 


0-—---——-0 Ss 


Along the Pre-emption Road are several bur 
The first encountered are on opposi 
boih are Westfall families. In one will be found Cornelius 
Westfall, the soldier of the Revolution and a pioneer settler. 
Also his son Jacob of the War of 1812. In the othe 
Brink and his wife who was Lovina Westfall, 


ial grounds. 
ie sides of the road ance 


rare John 
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The old Burnett burial sround is just north of the Ouilet 
by the bridge. It is upon a high knoll, very diffieu] 


| to reach. 
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Here are many of the first generation of the Burnett family, 

and the Heartwells who were the family of Jane Burnett. 
-General William Burnett who was buried here with Military | 
honors in 1825 was an active Mason and a-friend of Philetus 
Swift. 


Gg 


Continuing along the Pre-emption Road we next arrive at 
: the Oaks plot, across the road from Miss Loa Whitney’s 
: home, and we discover many pioneers of Oaks Corner. 
Jonathan Oaks who diced in [802 and Cotton Dickinson who 
was killed at the raising of the Qaks Corners church in 1804, 
were among the first to be lad here. There are in the 
reighborhood of one hundred burials in this plot. 


0 aa’, 





The next visit will naturally be at the Josyln Cemetery, 
one mile west from Oaks Corners. And here we are first 
interested to see the last resting place of Dr. Joel Prescott, 
the man who was so beloved that 1200 persons attended his 
funeral in 1811. With no means of communication except 
word of mouth, and no transportation but by horse-back, the 
sad news was spread over the country to call this concourse 
of people together in two days time. 


Here also are to be found the graves of members of the 
Joslyn family, the Wrights, Coopers, Doclittle, and Oitley 
families. Bela Wetmore, a Soldier of the Revolution, many 


: Bannisters, Pecks, and others who lived in that ncighborhood. 


* 
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The Simmons burial ground now called “Oak Lawn” is a 
large well-kept place and is on the Pre-emption road south 
of Oaks Corners. Here ewe find the families of Joseph and i 
Elizabeth Hill, of David and Sarah Cook; many Boyds, Web- 
sters, Crittendens, and Dennistons. | 


£ ol fea She yin phe eee 


The old Simmons Inn or tavern stood at the south of this 
burial ground, and it is said that the first person laid there : 
was a traveler who died at the tavern, “A pilgrim and a 


stranger”. 


0—---—--0 


Near the Five Points corners is the old Humphrey burial 
ground. It is well back from the road on a high knoll and 
is not easily located from the line of travel. 


Here may be seen the old monument erected: many years 
ago. on which are several inscriptions. Others are seen on 
the individual headstones. 


Those buried here are Oliver Humphrey and his wife : 
Mary, their son John Humphrey and wife Perlina, all early : 
pioneers in Phelps. There is also another son, Hugh and his 
wife, who were both born in the town of Phelps in 1800. 
Other members of this old famliy in its early generations are 
to be found at this place. 


o——--—0 


e 


Opposite the extreme south-east corner of the township t 


but situated over in Seneca County is the old Dobbins Ceme- 
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i tery. Large numbers of settlers in the corner of the town- 
: ship used this resting place. Their children of the following 
; ceneration are aiso buried there. 
: Qn G 

: 3 We will now take up a review of the grounds in the south- 
western portion of the town: 

At Melvin Hill the land was given by Mr. Salisbury for a 
burial ground. It was a pleasing location and many people 
who Jed very interesiing lives are buried here. Several 

; were Soldiers of the Revohition: Jonathan Melvin, 90 years 
: old in 1841, and Stephen Salisbury, 84 years old in 1848, 
: Hosea Marsh, 83 years old in 1850. 

The Leland family who were active Baptisis, Samuel Whit- 
; more from Conway, Mass. Milburn Salisbury’s family, John 
: and Serena Hall. (Serena Halli was the daughter of Seth 
‘ Swan who was killed at the Baitle of Bunker Hill), Roswell 
Flint and his wife, Gerows and Chriitendens. 

i oO -O 


On the back road east of Orleans we find the old Wheat 
lot. There are all of the first generation of the Wheat family 


who lived in the town. There is also a child of Corydon 
; and Emilie Wheat of Geneva, —and Submit billings who died 
in 1805, 
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The little old plot in Orleans is quite ancient. There are 
to be found in the graves of several who became pioneers 
when well past middle life: Osee Crittenden, died in 1848 at 
82 years; Nathaniel Field in 1863 at 75 years; 
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Jesse Warner : 

in 1834 at 86 years; Deacon Caleb Rice died in 1836 at 83 : 

years; Jobn Hutchins in 1825 at 73 years old. The wives of 5 

: these men were pioneers with them, and beside them still in é 


pn 


this old cemetery. Other names found here are Dinsmore, x 
tigelow, Curtis, Flint, Blivin, Scott, Phelps, Cool, Woolvin 
and others. 
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On the hill west of Orleans is found the more modern 
grounds. Many old persons of the community are buried there 
who were in their younger days associated with the old 
Settlers. Among these names can be seen Michael VanWorm- 
cr who died in 1876 and was 93 years old; Jesse Moore and 
Washington Moore, Elijah and Rufus Warner, Anthony 
Turck, Seth Sanford, Daniel Pardee, Kendall King and many, 
many others. This is a large and well-kept ground, with 
humerous markers for ‘perpetual care’. / 


0-—---—0 


There remain now the cemeteries in the ‘Gore’ of which 


we have mentioned the Humphrey snd Burnett plots. 


East from the home of Mr. F. A. Salisbury, which is of the 
original VanDermark’ farm, will be found the old VanDer- 
mark burial ground. There les Lodowick and his 


wife 
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Charity, and Joseph with his wife Elizabeth; also sons of: 
these pioneers who came into the new home with their 
parents. VanDermarks are found here to the third generation. 


o—-—-—-0 


Crossing the Outlet we now seek an old plot to the north 
and east beyond the railroad. Here we find many Huffmans, 
Zimmermans, VanFleet, Westbrook, and Shead with their 


connections, 
= 


; There is now left the Cuddebec plot on the road toward 
‘ Lyons. Here we will find Nathaniel Redfield, Coll Roy, and 
Andrew Roy; the family of John and Nancy Rhea, and of 
John and Sally - Marie Stonebridge; Isaac and Adeline Mead, 
descendents of John Suiton, and of Samucl and Abigail Crane. 
Many head stones are down here and a complete census 3s 


impossible. 
o——-~—0 


: No attempt has becn made in the fore-going descriptions 
; _ to record a complete list of burials; only to locate a few of 
the 539 families whose names appear on the Census Roll fer | 
1810, Town of Phelps. An effort has been made however, 
to mention the earliest of the settlers where ever their 
graves have been found. Each one of these familltes represent 
a Jink in the chain of humanity extending into the wilderness 


that was western New York. 
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CHAPTES XII ‘ 
i ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
4 
The elation which always follows success, — Whatever the 
: contest may be — took strong hold on this section following 
the close of the War of 1812-14.. More and more families 
is ~ . ’ 
: moved into the now assured Safety of the frontier. Soon 

Ohio aud Michigan became the outer boundries of civilization 

calling the venturesome westward. 
| The big tracts of land in western New York were sub- : 
divided into farms of tillable size as the forests were reduced, ; 
and many fine farm homes in the township were developed. 
: p 
Some of these old houses are standing now, monuments of 
man’s industry. 
r 


The immense volume of freight produced by this increase 


for more transportation facilities, 
solution at that period, hence the 
rie Canel came into the picture, r 


in business activity called 
Waterways were the only 
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j 
$ 
3 
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i “Clinton’s Ditch”, as it was called, was only a ditch in its 
: first construction. Narrow and shallow, the excavating was 
: -an enormous task. All was hand work with pick, shovel and 
wheel-barrow employed thro-out its entire. length, but when 
i completed it offered a clear waterway from the Great Lakes 
: to tide-water. Settlers came in, and freight went out over 
: the Canal. 


Phelps’ share in the general improvement was the shorten- 
ed haul on out-going grain and produce, and another influx 
; of settlers. Capt. Samuel Howe secured a contract to build 
& many canal-boats at Phelps. These were built along the 


: outlet and were floated down to Lyons or Clyde where they 
: were run into the canal.. Norman Goo was a partner in-this 
2 enterprise. 

; With this wonderful opening for shipment now available 
: the farmers began to raise large acreages of wheat. Grain 
: had all been thresked in the most primative manner, but as 


“necessity is the mother of invention”, someone’s brain was 
quickened by the hard labor involved. 


An experiment was made at Mr. Roots’ carding mill and 
the grain-ladened straw was run thro the machine for pick- 
: ing and carding wool. This proved to be far more success- 
: ful than had been anticipated. Seventy to eighty bushels of 
wheat could be threshed in a day. This mill stood at the 
east end of the Main Strect bridge on the sotith side, and the 
straw was run into the creek to float away. Other mills 
took up the idea. At Biglow’s much threshing was done, and 


the ‘bushels per day’ were increased. : 
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From this beginning in power-threshing a plant was estab- 
lisbed in West Main Street for making treadmills for horse- 
power, and separators were constructed on the same_princi- 
rile as the carding mill. This outfit was portable and the 
work could be done at the farmer’s barn thus saving the 
straw. Soon these machines had been improved until 250 
bushels per day was a day’s work. They were in general 
use thro-out the entire country until the portable steam 
engine came into being. But the idea originated in Vienna. 


An agricultural industry at one time quite genera] in the 
tewn of Phelps came to notice at this period. It was the 
crowing of pepper-mint for ifs oil. Some wild mint was cut 
and distilled for-local use and by chance was placed on the 
market, where it was soon discovered to be of superior 
quality. At that time China and other parts of Asia were 
depended on for the world’s supply. The essential oils of 
peppermint, wormwood and spearmint had never been pro- 
duced satisfactorily in this country. 


Mr. Hotchkiss bought from the farmers, and after much 
experimenting he hit upon a package and container which 
would prevent the deterioration of the product. Placing his 
goods in the market he soon commanded the trade of the 
world. Hotchkiss Oils are still the standard for purity and 
excellence. — 


When the Ontario Agricultural Society was formed in 1819 
one of the vice-presidents was Philetus Swift of Vienna. 


‘Great interest was manifested i: is organization whicl 
{ t int t manifested in this organization which 


grew larger each year and held exhibits at different places. 
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: In 1852 the Annual Fair and Cattle Show was held in 

enna, and Pr. Caleb Bannister delivered an excellent ad- 

Vienna, Dr. Caleb B ter delivered llent ad 

; dress on the History of Phelps. This is still considered to 

t : . 

; be one of the best sources of information on the early days 

; of Phelps. The display of stock and farm products was a 


: credit to the locality and the attendance was all that could 


/ be desired, however two years later, 1854, it was decided to 
: hold all annual fairs at Canandaigua thereafter. So the fair 
grounds never became an established fact in Phelps altho 
i there was a fine trotting track maintained for many years on 
: the flats. 
‘ The year 1838 saw the first bank of Phelps established. A 
: document on file in the County Clerk’s Office, Canandaigua, 
: under Miscellaneous Records, Liber D. page 191 states that, 
—‘We the undersigned, having formed an association for 
: the purpose of banking under the act of legislature entitled 
. .  . , , do certify as follows:’ The name chosen was The 
: Farmer’s Bank of Phelps, and the place of business was the 
‘ village of Vienna; capital stock $100,000, shares $90 each, 
, provided for an increase of stock to the sum of $5,000,000 and 
: every stockholder must live in the town of Phelps. The busi- 
: ness was to begin on Jan. 15, 1839 and to terminate on Jan. 
: 15, 2839. The list of subscribers is given and the number of 
; shares taken by them. Seven men took 100 shares each, 
: These were William VanDermark, Horace Peck, Elisha Peck, 
Jacob D. Westfall, Matthew Ridley, James VanDermark, 
William Oliley; and Carso Crane took 150 shares. There were 
; thirty-six men in all. taking from 10 to 8U shares each and 
: representing the business men of the section. 
: A great financial calamity fell upon the community during k 
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the following year and this bank went to the wall with the 
rest, all lost In the general disaster. 


The private bank of L. B. Hotchkiss was opened in 1857 
and it continued to do business for many years under a suc- 
cession of owners, -— Thaddeus 0. Hotchkiss, and William B, 
Hotchkiss anl Co. 


In 1883 the banking firm of John H. Roy and Co. began ta 
conduct a business in Phelps. After a term of years this 
bank also clased its doors, 


Great benefits were expected for Phelps when the railroad 
was surveyed thro the village. Passing thro Pleasant Street 


it made qnite a change in the appearnce of the street, taking 


out several buildings. There were two Stations, and stops 
were made at the West Vienna station which stood where 
the Seneca Kraut and Pickling Co. is located. The first train 
passed over the road on July 4, 1841. It carried a load of 
officials going to Seneca Falls on a picnic in eelebration of 
the event. 


An amusing incident is told about the early days of the 
road: Wood was used to fire the engines and was bought of 
the farmers along the road, It was cut and piled beside the 
tracks at first, and the train would Stop to pick if up. One 
day a stop was made to Set wood and the very next day on 
approaching the place a woman was seen Standing on the 
track, franticly waving her apron to flag the train. The 


engineer climbed down and the conductor rushed up demand- 
ing, “What is the matter? What do you want?” “Two dollars 
for the wood, sir.” was her reply, 
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In the Albany Journal for Sept. 7, 1853 appears a report of 
the trial in Circuit Court at Canandaigua, N. Y. in a case 
brought against the Rochester and Syracuse Rail Road Co. 
by one ? Hall who sued to recover damages for personal 
Injuries inflicted by the defendants in running a train of 
cars upon him while he was traveling upon the highway 
near the village of Vienna, N. Y. The case was concluded on 
Saturday and resulted in a verdict for Hall for $3,000. The 
cause of the action excited considerable interest as it was 
the first of the kind ever tried here. 


The benefits and pleasures to be derived from music have 
: always been recognized in Vienna, and orchestras, bands 
3 and vocal music are appreciated by the community al large. 
Way back in 1828 on February 22, the Euterpeon Society 
held a meeting and elected their officers for the ensuing 
vear. The old paper on which the minutes were written is 
still existing, and tho quite yellowed with its one hundred 
and eleven years, is well preserved, 


The object of the society is stated as “their improvement 
in the Science of Musick”. Benjamin Gates was the chorister. 
Some of the signatures on this paper are: Willard Wells, 
John Watson, H. MeLoud, Roswell Perry, Francis Root, Owen 
Edmonston, John Parke, Francis Root, 2nd, Chas. Pinkney, 
Wyans Bush, Albert Hawks, Sibyl Marvin, Eliza Edmonston, 
Edward Staaiz, Michael Jones, Chas. llynn, and Thomas 
Pinkney. The descendanis of these people sang in the church 
choirs, and their names are seen on old entertainment pro- 
grams for generations afterward, There were orchestras and 


bands heard in all celebrations and listed on all programs 
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long before the Civil War developed the old 148th R ot. Band, 
which was indeed something to hear- A “Silver Cornet 
Band” seems to have been very popular in the 1880s. 


The Town-meeting of 1847 was held in Daniel Parson’s 

i shop at the Stone bridge. For fifty years this important meet- 
ing had been called at whatever location seemed convenient 
in minds of those concerned. It was now time to take 
action on the subject of a permanent building. Accordingly 

: a vole was taken to petition the State Legislaure for per- 

| mission to tax themselves a sum sufficient to build a town 
hiouse, and after the usual formalities were carried out the 
subject came to a vote at the March town-meeting and it was 
voted to raise the sum of $1509 with which to buy a Jot and 

erect a building. 

| 
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The site was procured and the building started at once. 
The contractors were John Bloomer and his sons, Charles A. 


inc NE Ny essa 


and Franklin C. Bloomer of Phelps, successful builders of 
many brick and stone structures in the vicinity. The stone 
for the walls were quarried from their own beds lying north- 
cast of the residence of the Horning family. The work was 
well done with no regard to the profits accruing to the 
builder. Mr. Bloomer’s one idea was to create a fine town 
hall for his native place. The building was finished to his 
Satisfaction altho his financial resources were shaken to 
their foundations. He became greatly depressed and ul and 
he died a few months later. An additional tax was levied and 
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his sons were reimbursed for the loss ip the next years Ar: : 
John Bloomer is Jying in an unmarked grave in the old ceme- 
tery, This building was damaged by fire in about 1912, and : 
after long debate on what course to pursue, it was resfored i 
fo its present appearance, a dignified and adequate Town Hall. 4 
i 
4 
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; On Oct. 3, 1913 dedication services were staged and an all | 
day celebration was held, with parades, sports events, din- 
ner and speech making. Supervisor George W. Salisbury was 
in charge and introduced the principal speaker Rev, Anson 
: Titus of West Somerville, Mass. who was followed by County 
Judge Robert fF. Thompson. Both of these men were natives 
: ; of Phelps and were listened to with close attention. Phelps 
: can well be proud of its Town Hall. 


The middle of the last century marked a period of great 

unrest in the country at large. Ushered in by the California 

sold rush and merging into the Civil War agitation, the 
: people of the 1850s were blown about like leaves in a storm. 


Old newspapers report 35,000 persons going to California 
overland and 47,000 taking passage on the boats in one year. 
Several young men from Phelps joined this throng. Some 


: came back successful, some just came back, and several were 
: never heard from. 

: Epidemics of yellow fever and of cholera raged in the 
$ cities, conditions almost unbelievable existing in Albany and 
Buffalo where houses were burned down to stay the plague. 
‘ The Fugiive Slave Law was declared unconstitutional by 


the U. S. Supreme Court in 1854, and the anti-slavery senti- 
ments which had been smouldering in Phelps for many years - 
now burned with a steady flame. The town became the mec- 
ca of sure safety to the run-away slave. The subject was 


preached in the pulpit and argued in the street, The Pres- 
byterian Church was rent in twain over it, 
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When war came the enlistment was large. Phelps sent 
more than 400 young men into active service, OF these 90 
were killed in action or died in prisons. Of those who re- 
turned none are now living. In Phelps, the “Grand Army of 
the Republic” has ceased to he. 


At the close of the Civil War, Phelps settled down to a 
period of gradual growth and advancement. Farmers were 
brosperous, manufaciories and malt houses appeared, mills 
flourished, and churches were wel] sustained, 


Many residents were the sons and daughters of the pioneer 
settlers. As they realized how time was removing every 


re) 


vestige of pre-seitlement days, their hearis were filled with: 


regrets and yearnings. Gathering together they formed an 
“Old Folk’s Society” and they held annual re-unions at the 
hotel. These affairs were well attended and much enjoyed 
by everyone, altho each succeeding year their number de- 
creased. 


Many reminicences of pioneer days and experiences were 
written down and published in the local] paper. Letters from 
those who had moved to other scenes furnished interesting 


contrasts for those who had remained in Phelps. Old papers: 


and documents were brought to light and much valuable data 
was accumulated. From this society came the interest which 
led to the Centennial Celebration heid in 1889. 


Money was raised by popular subscription to buy a monu- 
ment to be reared in honor of John Decker L\obison, the 
first pioneer settler. This was placed at the corner of Red- 
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field Park and unveiled with suitable ceremonies. Commit- 
fees arranged for an exhibit of relics and antiquities and a 
wonderful assortment of authentic treasures was displayed. 
Rey. Anson Titus, authority on local history, delivered the 
address of the day. Governor Marvin of Iowa, (a native of 
Phelps) gave a fine address, and many letters of regret were 
received from those who were unable to be present. A very 
fine parade had been arranged and was conducted in a pleas- 
ing manner. Hundreds of people came to take part in the 
celebration. A register of guests shows the names of many 
illustrious persons; governors, doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
and teachers who had come to do honor to the memory of 
their ancestars, the Pioneers of Phelps, 
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CHAPTER XIV 
NO LONGER YOUNG 


We have now related the gradual growth of the Town of 
Phelps fram the days of infancy and childhood to the incor- 
poration of a village among the villages and western New 
York, | 


Many interesting and important events transpired during 
that time, —events of national signileance, —for the years of 
the development of this community have virtually paralle} 
‘the years of the existance of the United States of America. 

The Town of Phelps has proudly borne her share of the 
nation’s burdens. Her sons have gone out to protect the 
borders and the policies of our country, and have contribut- 
ed her share to the nation’s glory. 


Sons and daughters of Phelps have attained stations of “ 
honor in the outside werld and as we celebrate the 150th 
year of the town’s growth many of these men and women 
will again turn their faces toward the old home town to roam 
the by-ways, their hearts filled with loving memories. To all 
these we quote :— 


“A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek thro the world, is not met with elsewhere! 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home”, 
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We may wander in ihe Phelps of Yesterday while living 
in the Phelps of Today, —but we are dreaming of the Phelps 


of Tomorrow! 


Every Station along our way has had its milestones. its 


sign boards, its markers. 


For, Phelps born in 1789, in the wildémness of the Genessee 
Country, —bred in self-denial, —reared in thrift and frugal- 
ity, —nourished by industry, —is even now reaching out 


toward civic pride and ambition, —the playthings of maturity. 


Contentment says, “Be satisfied 
With what the Lord Provides, 

Receive ihe gifts that He has sent 

Anti with these blessings be content, 


Nor ask for aught besides.” 


What progress would mankind have made 
If all bad been content? 5 
The sptrit prompting man to rise 
And conquer earth and sea and skies 
Is restless discontent. 
As it was with our Pioneer ancestors, so it is today. 
Emerson has aptly expressed this thought in saying, “Every 


man is a quotation of his fathers.” 


Pentey 
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We see about us a town and village of homes, churches, and 


schools, peopled wiih Inen, women, and children, All are 


pressing onward and upwar Gin the urge of each day’s living: 


Who holds the key to the Future? 
Can anyone tel] me, pray? 

The key that unlocks the secrets 
Hidden so safely away? 


Who holds the key to the Future 
That opens the close-barred gate 
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4 
Between ourselves and the treasure i 
; 2 
Held in reserve by Fate? 4 
Time only unlocks the portals, j 
Unbars the gate of years:— 3 
And still the awe eludes us q 
For, lo! the Present appears! | 
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TO THE PIONEERS OF PHELPS i 
With faces foward the setting sun 

And little hope of fame: 4 

You came into this western wild, 4 

| A wilderness to tamie. } 
| A wilderress, unsmiling, grim, d 
With countless perils fraught. : 
The blessings that today are ours, 4 
| They show how wel] you wrought. : 
All about us, everywhere, a 
A smiling land we see: ’ 

Where beauty awells in every nook 2 

With opportunity, a 

And freedom walks with plenty, fe 

Across the countryside: : 

Where men in Christian brotherhood. 

With safety can abide. . 4 

For this, a priceless heritage, 

That came across the years, : 

We voice eternal gratitude, : 

To you, brave Pioneers! : 


—Geo. S. Wood. : 
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BANNISTER 


Captain Lemuel Bannister was born (1748) in Brookfield, 
Mass. He lived at Goshen and at Conway in the same state, and 
he came into Phelps at a very early date. His wife died in 1807 
and he in 1821. Both are found in the Joslyn Cemetery. 

They were people of unusual strength of character and reared 
a family of six children to fine manhood and womanhood. 

Japtain Lemuel Bannister had been an officer in the Revolu- 
tion. They were foremost in social and business affairs, and also 
were prominent in educational work in the community and else- 
where. Their son, Dr. Caleb Bannister, was for 60 years a res- 
ident of Phelps as teacher, physician and school commissioner. 
: His ‘Historical Address’ delivered before the Agricultural Society 
: at a Fair in 1852 is a fine example of his versatility; it relates 
many incidents not found in any other paper. 

: The children of Lemuel and Elizabeth Bannister were: 

: Elizabeth, 1773, who married John Salisbury, at Conway, Mass. 
Theodore, 1775, who married Fanny Dickinson at Phelps, N.Y. 
: Lemuel, i777, who married Betsey Beal at Conway, Mass. 

f Caleb, 1782, who married Millicent Stearns at Phelps, N. Y. 
Ashel, 1784, who died in Geneva. 

: Electa, 1790, who married William Dickinson at Phelps, N.Y. 
é BHlizabeth died in her prime and left four small children, 
Elizabeth, Caleb B., Luther, and Foster Barnard Salisbury. 

Theodore also died early and left four children,.two sons, 
Augustus and Christopher, who went with their mother to live 
a at Oaks Corners. Lemuel and Betsey Bannister had sons and 
é daughters as did Caleb, and Electa’s children, (Dickinson) 
‘removed from Phelps. Lemuel Bannister of this younger gen- 
eration married the daughter of Capt. William Ottley in 1836 
and had sons, Eli, Lemuel, William and Silas Bannister and 


daughters, Mary E. (Coats) and Eliza B. (Whitney.) 

None of this name are left in Phelps and few of the lineage. 
This family, once so numerous, was full of intelligence and 
energy; engaged in every business with spirit; owned farms in 
different locations and mills also. The old house north of the 
Y Fridley Millsite (which has now disappeared) was a fine place 
5 in its day and the home of Theodore Bannister who with his 
: brother-in-law and Cephas Hawks as partners, built the first 

mill on that site. 

e was a military man and officer of the company at 
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Phelps. They drilled on the flats and he being in poor health 
wore a military cloak over his uniform. A writer of the time 
remarked on his fine bearing and gracious manners. 

He was buried in the Old Cemetery with full military honors. 
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JOSIAH BEEMAN 


The Pioneer of this name in Phelps came from Morris Co., 
New Jersey where he was born in 1756. In 1782 he married 
Sarah Crane. He served in the Revolution at different times 
and was enlisted in the 3rd Regiment, New Jersey Line. His 
service was under Cant. William E. Imley and Col. Elias Dayton. 

Josiah Beeman learned much of the exceeding wealth and fer. 
tility of the western country as his home in New Jersey was on 
the trail followed by Sullivan in making his famous raid into 
this section. He came to this part of the state at a very early 
date and made a clearing on the lands north of the village known 
later as the Steadman Farm. 

On this farm he lived and reared his family of three sons and 
four daughters. From this farm he went out to take his place in 
the War of 1812, and here he died in 1831, a pensioner of the 
War of the Revolution. His widow continued to draw a pension 
until her death in 1845 at 94 years old. 

Mr, Beeman was a member of the Presbyterian Church, and 
with other members of his family is buried in the Old Cemetery. 

His children raarried as follows: Betsy married a Mr. Stevens; 
Joanna married Danie Mills; Polly also married a Mr. Stevens; 
Maria married Richard Parmelee; Lydia married Lewis Hills; 
Simon never married; David had two vives, Ist Pheboe M. 
Horton, and 2nd Caroline Cook; this man went to Michigan to 
live. Thormas Beeman also had two Wives; ist Pamelia Stead- 
man, and 2nd Elvina Colwell. Both of these ladies came from 
Seneca Castle. 

These are all names well associated with the early settlement 
of Vienna. 

By his first wife, Thomas Beeman had Sarah and Bradford 
N., and by the second wife there was Newell and Zenas W. 
seeman. 

Sarah married Jarvis Beach of Phelps and was the mother 
of Elliot, Jenny, Myron, Caroline, and Eva, who are well and 
favorably known in Phelps. 

Bradford and Zenas made their homes in Michigan but Newell 
Beeman married Domaris A. Peck, daughter of Sheriff Hiram 
Peck of Phelps. He became one of the most successful men who 
have gone out of the community. 

An early friend of J. C. Penny of the famous ‘Penny Stores,’ 
Mr. Beeman was able to give to this man certain financial assist- 
ance in his business venture during its inception, and this was 
not forgotten by Mr. Penny. As a result Mir. Newell Beeman 
became a very wealthy man, retired from active business and 
engaged in reform and benevolent movements. His home was 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Newell Beeman placed a memorial window in the church at 
Seneca Castle in memory of his mother, who was born there 
and altho she resided elsewhere always maintained an active 
interest in that church. 


CRITTENDEN 


Among the earliest settlers near Melvin Hill was Osee Crit- 
tenden. This farm has been occupied continuously by members 


of the family in succeeding generations for 145 years. 
: They were natives of Conway, Mass., and Osee came into the 


section in 1794. He purchased land, and made preparations for 
the comfort of his family whe joined him in groups during the 


1h Aa hee mle ti EN OEE TBO ote Nr 


: next months. His wife, a daughter Mrs. Burt, and his son 
5 _. Chauncey came first, 
3 Winter travel had become popular as an easier mode of 
< getting over the ‘bad-lands’ which were the low and marshy 
4 places. A long sleigh drawn by a yoke of oxen with a white 
4 horse hitched ahead carried six sons of Osee, and made the 


trip in seven days. The furniture was loaded on another big 
sleigh and was brought into the wilderness by John Hall 
accompanied by the seventh son, Horace. They needed two 
: weeks to make the trip. One of the sons (Osee) described their 
3 trip and life in the new home; he said, “It was all a wilder- 


Mee cates tae eta 


: ness west of Utica, with bears, deers and wolves as thick as 
. sheep in a pasture. There was one framed building in Geneva, 

a store. My father helped to clear a road from Oaks Corners 
: to Chapinville, where there was a mill built by Mr. Chapin and 
; Mr. Swift. Our family first settled the farm west of Melvin 
: Hill, and I lived there until I was about 18 years old. I chopped 
4 and cleared twelve acres of land for my brother Chauncey in 
$ the town of Seneca. I also cleared and settled the farm lying 
% north of the Capt. Ottley farm and lived there for seven years. 
z Then I moved to the ridge on a farm of 106 acres, but returned 


to my original home when I was 46 ears old. 

The first Melvin Hill school was a log one, then there was a 
framed building and eventually the brick one now standing. 

I went to this school for five years, 4 months in the year. 
You could go into the road at any time then and see a flock of 
deer of a dozen or more. 

I married Sarah Salisbury Glover when I was 22 years old. 
We lived on my new farm in a log house. There my two sons 
Cotton and William S. Crittenden were born. This place was 
about a mile south of the village. 

My second wife was Rachael Glover, a cousin of my first wife 
and still later in life I married Pentha Glover who was a niece 
cf the secend Mrs. Crittenden.” : 
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The seven sons of Osee Crittenden, the father and pioneer, 
ail married and reared families of their own, so theré have 
been many of the name in the township. Some of his descend- 
ents have removed to other neighborhoods out still there are 
descendants of the name living at the ‘Crittenden Farm’. 

Cotton M. Crittenden, eldest son of Osce jt. was born in a 
log cabin a few miles south of the village of Phelps, on Apr. 
10, 1810. He married Esther Butler of Phelps and he died in 
Rochester, N. Y. in 1880. 

He was a man of fine intellectual culture, a collere graduate 
and an instructor in Seneca Falls, Newark, Rochester and 
Deerfield in Mass. He was Librarian of the Rochest 


ie 


er 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Association, and librarian of the 


Court of Appeals in Rochester, N. Y. He has descendants in 
Rochester. 

The brothers of Cotton Crittenden were: Osee, jr., Chauncey, 
Timothy, Horace, Stalham, and Henry. 

Osee Crittenden the pioneer of the name in the town of Phelps 
had a brother, Immer Crittenden who purchased land on the 
west border of Geneva near the old Castle of the Indians, 

His place was afterward known as “the Count Farm.” 

Immer and his family are buried in the old cemetery on the 
corner of the Pre-emption road. 

There he raised 2 large family and some of his sons came out 
to the town of Phelps to niake their homes. His sons were: 
Alonzo, Isracl, John, and Robert. There were seven daughters 
also. 

Alonzo joined in the California gold rush of 1849 and he was 
quite successful in his endeavor. 

On his return he bought a farm and married Sarah Gates, the 
daughter of Daniel and Almira (Humphrey) Gates. 

Their children were: William, Wells, Chauncey, Elsie, Car- 
lotta, and Sarah. 

Carlotta lives in Phelps, the wife of George Brown: Sarah 
married Elmer Smith and left two sons and three daughters. 
Of these Charles lives in the town of Phelps at Clifton Springs 
and a daughter Mrs. Elsie Bowen lives at Phelps. t 

The Crittenden family were descendants of Abraham Critten- 
den who was an early planter at Guilford, Connecticut Colony 
and who had migrated from Kent, in England. 


CROSBY FAMILY 


bea 


The Crosby Family came from England in 1635, and it is said 
they were descended from Alfred the Great, King of England. 
This claim is well supported. 
A large grant of land was made to Sir William Crosby, who 
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-served in the Fifth Crusade, and was Governor of Connaught, 
d o 


in Ireland. He was also given a Coat of Arms. 

The name was first known in America when Simon Crosby, 
aged 26 years, sailed from London on the ship “Susan and 
Ellyn.” He was accompanied by his wife, Ann, with an infant 
son named Thomas. They landed at.Cambridge and settled three 
nuUles from Boston. 

Simon and Ann head two other sons born in America, Simon 
and Joseph, who remained in the vicinity of Boston and Brain- 
tree. Thomas, born in England, settled on Cape Cod where he 
had 12 children. By 1740 there were several families of the 
name on Cape Cod and also in Putnam County and Dutchess 
County in the New York Colony where members of the family 
had migrated. These were the families of Thomas’s sons and 
grandsons. 

One of these was Theodore Crosby whose wife was Prudence 
Close. They had also a large number of children, all born in 
Southeast, Putnam County. (This place is now called Carmel.) 

The children of Theodore and Prudence were: Enoch, Stephen, 
Joshua, Elijah, Theodore, jr., Sarah, Mercy, Lemuel and John. 

Enoch, the oldest son, went to live at the “Red Mills” from 
1740 till 1788, when he returned to Southeast again. During 
this time he met with many adventures. J. Fennimore Cooper 
in writing his book, “The Spy,” used the life history of this man 
in depicting the character of ‘Harry Birch. He lies buried in 
Gilead Burying Ground in Steuben County. 

It is said that he had only five children: Thomas, James, 
Enoch, Sarah, Abigail. 

Enoch Crosby married Rhoda Boughton (born 1761, died 1840.) 
She was born at Southeast and she died at Phelns. Enoch was 
born at Red Mills, and died at Phelps, 1841 at 77 vears. Their 
children were: Cynthia, Abigail, Deborah, Sarah, Alfred 
De’¥orest, Theodore, William C., Elijah. : 

Of these children, Theodore married Melinda Crane of Hope- 
well and the names became extinct with her dauchter. 

Julia was unmarried, and lived in the house next west of the 
old cemetery. She was a well-beloved woman of fine character. 

Alfred De’ orest born 1808 died 1897. He was a business 
man of Phelps and married Deborah Young (1882) a daughter 


tae 


_ of Archibald Young of Putnam County. They were the parents 


of Carrie Crosby, who married Ross MeMullin. 

William Clark Crosby was married twice. First to Sarrena 
Loomis, by whom he had a son, Horton H. Crosby. Wm. C. 
Crosby married second, Mary C. Prescott, a granddaughter of 
the first Dr. Joel Prescott. By this union there were two sons, 
Theodore and Prescott Crosby. ne ee 

Prescott Crosby married Julia Whitney, the daughter of Byron 
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Whitney of Seneca Castle, N. Y. There were no children. 
Prescott is now deceased and Mrs. Julia W. Crosby resides at 
the home near Seneca Castle. 

Theodore Crosby was the father of W. Clark Crosby and 
Arthur Crosby. There was also a daughter. 

These men are both married and they live on the old Crosby 
place southwest of the village. 

Military records cf the Civil War list Augustus E. Crosby, 
Sergeant, Co. C, 148th N. Y. Infantry. Horton H. Crosby, Ser- 


gear, Co. ©... 148th NN, Y. Infantry. Wm. Li Crosby-was ‘a’ 


Private, Co. C., 148th N. Y. Infantry, enlisted 1864, and died in 
a southern prison of starvation. 

These were three sons of William Clark Crosby. 

Horten H. a ‘osby, son of Wm. Crosby. born Dec. 30, 1841, died 
at Phelps, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1883. He was Ist Sergt. Co. C., 148th 
Regt., N. Y. Infantry, serving throughout the Civil War. He 
married Mary Elizabeth Wilkins and had the following family: 

Hattie, (Gerow), Anna, (Burnett), Grace (Clay), Fred, and 
Villiaam Clark. These daughters all had families but Fred 
tid not. 

William Clark Crosby married Apr. 10, 1901, Alice George of 

*helps, and there are three children: Fred, Horton H. and 
Georgia. 

Fanny J. Crosby, the author of so many beautiful Gospel 
Hymns, was a descendant of John Crosby, a brother of Snoch 
Crosby. 

Lemuel Crosby, another brother, was the father of Phirza 
Crosby who married Israel Pardee at Southeast; she became the 
mother of Harrison and Alexander Pardee and their sisters. 


CROTHERS 


William Crothers was born in Orange County, N. Y., and 
came with his parents into the town of Phelps before 1800, he 
being only 14 years old at the time. 

He married Eunice Dunham who was a native of Massachu- 
setts. Oliver G. Crothers, their son, was born in Phelps, Jan. 
12, 1819. When 42 years old he married Mary, the daughter of 
Elihn.and Betsey (Harmon) Ridley. There were three children 
of this marriage, William L. Crothers, Carrie, who became Mrs. 
J. H. Haslett, and Mary, who married Wim. K. McCoy. 

The mother died in 1870 and later Mr. Crothers married 
Eunice Nye of Newark, N. ¥. There was a daughter of this 
marriage, Miss Nellie. E. Crothers, who is now Mrs. S. D. 
Pritchard. 

Oliver G. Crothers was engaged in the malting business, owned 
several farms, and he built the Crothers Block in 1883. He was 
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president of the village and one of its trustees. 
William L. Crothers, son of Oliver G., was born Apr. 25, 1865, 
; and he died in 1937, He was interested in the same business 
; activities which his father had been engaged in. He was married: 
in 1892 to Georgianna Frisbie, the daughter of Gerritt S. and 
Jennie (Hubbell) Frisbie of Phelps. Three children reached 
adult age: Oliver, Everet, now deceased, and Gertrude. William 
L. Crothers received his education at Phelps Union and Classical 
School and Rochester Business College from which he graduated 
in 1883. 
He served as president of the village of Phelps in 1900, was 
3 postmaster for two terms, and was a member of the County 
: Committee for a period of nine years. He was also a member 
of the Town Committee. In 1919 he was one of the incorpor- 
ators of the Phelps Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Corporation, 
and was elected to be its first president, which office he held 
until ee death. Mr. Crothers was past master of Sincerity 
Lodge, F. & A. M., of which he had been a member of 50 years. 
filiated with Newark Chapter, Royal Aren 


He was also a 
t Masons, and Ge eneva Commandery, Knights Templar. He was 
an active member of the iirst Presbyterian Chr arch of Phelps. 

DICKINSON 

Augustus Dickinson was one of the fy a settlers in the town, 
: His land laid north of the present village and included the site 
: of the Fridley Mills. It was mapped as Lot 16, and is now 
é di vided among many. He died in 1508 and the care of his large 


‘amily fell cubes his son, William. This boy had scarcely grown 
to manhood when the mill on the site was built. His i dae had 
married Theodore Bannister, who in company with Mr. Swift, 
put up the saw-mill. Bannister soon died and the young Dick- 
inson erected a flouring mill at the same power site. This was 
called the Exchange Mill. He sold it to Bartle, Norton and 
MeNeil, who carried on an exte uate business there for years 
until the building w as cest troyed by fire. 

After disposing of his mills, William Dickinson displayed a 
remarkable genius in purchasing farms, placing on them good 


buildings and making other improvements, then fferinge them 
: for sale. The Cobb place, J. C, Giffords, Caleb Kelly, Oscar 


King, were each owned by him at some period; he also owned 
the house on Main Street now occupied by Mrs. Canfield. It is 
said that he moved 13 times in the 30 years given to these 
developnients. 

Mr. Dickinson was foremost in all efforts to beautify and 
improve the town. He was largely instrumental in the building 
of the White Church (Presbyterian) which stood where the 
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Catholic Church now is. He also had a part in the erection of 
the stone wall around the Old Cemetery on Main Street. 

The section known as ‘Brighton’ was planned and laid out by 

Villiam Dickinson, and the street connecting it with Main Street 
was named Wilharm Street for him. Francis Reot in writing 
of this man says: “No man could have cehibated more Christian 
kindness than he, and he was a consistent member of the 
church.” 

He married Electa Bannister, daughter of Lemuel Bannister, 
one of our earliest settlers at Oaks Corners. There were quite 
a number of children who scattered to other homes. The 
youngest was Willard Dickinson, who became a most successful 
man financially. He made a generous gift to the Methodist 


Church through his will. 


In the great financial panic of 1837, which extended to every 
part of the country, William Dickinson, son of Augustus, met 
with ruin by reason of endorsements for his many friends. His 
naturally rugged constitution gave way and he died at the age 
of 56 years. 

Fanny Dickinson married first, Theodore Bannister, as stated 
above, and when he died she had four small children. She later 
inarried Thaddeus Oaks. For years she lived at the Oaks Stand 
“lie became the mother of two children, Nathan and Lucretia 
Oaks. On the death of her second husband she was the head of 
a very large farm, a hotel, and a family of six children. Needing 
a father’s care sabi the children and more executive ability for 
herself, she married again. Her third choice was Col. Elias 
Cost, a man of means, energy and force ef charaeter, one whom 
she had known all her life. Another daughter was added to the 
family. 

Here were three sets of children all living together in harmony 
and love. The mother having lived to a ripe old age and seen 
her children well established in life, passed on to her rest. 

Other children of Augustus Dickinson were Loa, who married 
Willard Wells; Eli, Sophia, died i808; Persis, who married a 
Mr. Scott, and married second Elisha Peck; Clarrisa, who mar- 


ied John Billings; and Experience, who ‘bee came the wife of 


Hubbard McLeod. 

Elias Dickinson was a brother of Augustus, and he was born 
at Conway, Mass., in 1724.. He came to Phelps in 1791 and took 
up land north of Oaks Corners. He was accompanied by his 
sons, Cotton and Augustus, and a daughter, Chloe. 

- Elias died in 1807. Elias’ widow had Pee gs Aa before her 
marriage with Dickinson and had a daughter, the child of her 
first husband, William Warner. Her name w as lois 

Elias Dickinson’s son, Cotton, married Nancy Pullen, the 
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widow of Nicholas Pullen, and she had nine children, viz.: Eli, 
Chloe, Elizabeth, Dorothy, Ona, Dexter, Samuel N., Charles, and 
Cotton. 

Her husband, Cotton Dickinson, was killed at the raising of 
the frame for the mecting house at Oaks Corners. 

Elias’ widow, Elizabeth Warner Dickinson, married a third 
time, William Young, and had four children. 

The Dickinson family was strong and vigerous. Thro the 


. many sons and daughters the line of descent is still maintained 
in Michigan, Ohio and this vicinity. 
ELIJAH EDMONSTON 

Elijah Edmonston was born in Maryland, and he came into 
é the town of Phelps soon after the township was erected. He 
zl lived at first in an abandoned log cabin on the north bank of 
i the Outlet. In a short. time he bought his farm (on Ontario 
" Street) of Seth Deane, one hundred acres extending from the 
: Creek southward. 


He was a mason by trade and he walked to Canandaigua, 
where he obtained work at his trade in the village, then growing 
up out of the old Indian settlement. On the Fourth of July in 

: his first year in New York State, Mr. Edmonston planted some 
' potatoes, then new to him, and among the logs he planted a little 
: corn. The bears ate the corn. Those potatoes were relished 

much by the family who had never eaten the like before. 

When the bears appeared in the corn, Elijah was at Canan- 
daigua and his wife being afraid of firearms, called on the 

; neighbors to rally and drive them away. The bears were chased 
; all the way to the Wheat farm near Orleans, where they were 
Sf captured. Every one had bear meat to eat. 

The old Edmonston farm was purchased in 1807 and they 
immediately moved into a plank house which had been erected 
on the farm near the read leading to the Hotchkiss house (Eagle 

: Street.) Some of this land is still owned by his direct descendants. 
: The Indians were quite plentiful and wandered about im 
groups. One evening a small boy went out Ontario street to 
brine in the cows that were pastured in an enclosure on the 
Hotchkiss place, across from where the Needham home now 
stands. He was coming along the road, kicking the dust and 
whistline to himself when, on reaching the foot of the little 
hill, up j 
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ip jumped cieht or ten Indians giving a loud “whoop.” The 
lad abandoned the stock and made a fast run for the Beardsley 
place and down that road to the west village. Mr. Edmonston, 
who saw the incident, went out and warned the Indians against 
doing such a thing again. 

At this time military duty was quite exacting and as the war 
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approached the discipline became severe and rigid. Mr. Edmon- 
ston was clear of the draft. but he saw considerable service at 
Sodus and other places. News came of the British being at 
Sodus. Archie Bell came riding in the night leading a spare 
horse. He awoke the sleeping farntity vith the sad news. The 
home-spun clotn was brought out, and amid tears and heart- 
aches, the knapsack was cut out and sewn in a hurry. The 
farewells were said and mounting, away they rode -at a ied 
gallop, carrying their guns in their hands. At a point about 
two miles bey ond where Lyons now stands, they encountered 
an old Dutch w oman, who hailed them and cried, “Do hurry, for 
Got’s sake, do hurry, gentlemen, the British are coming.” T his 
caused them to urge on their alres ady tired horses and they were 
soon joined by groups of others rushing to the defense of Sodus. 
When the Edmonston family came into the “Genesee Country” 
they traveled in company with others who sougnt a new home in 
the wilderness where ‘ ‘opportunity” was said to be waiting for 
all. Their tr aa and adventures were such as fall to the lot of 


every pione They experie enced hard times In passing thro 
Penasylvania ‘and over. the rough mountains, crossing the 
swollen streanrs, where they hed to camp for many days waiting 
for the waters te go down, Bridges and ferries were not an 


that trail, nor ‘any method of determining the safety of a ford: 
A black boy was put upon a horse and if he made the passag 

afely the whole train tried it. One stream, the Lycoming, was 
forded twenty-two times on account of its crookedness and hich 
water. 

In this company were two brothers with a large covered 
wagon. They were carrying boxes of silver coin, attended by 
two other men well armed with old muskets and ba ayonets, who 
kept guard over the treasure day and night. They intended to 
buy a section of land in the new country, but when they arrived 
and saw the great oak trees and enormous walnuts and others 
without limit, they became homesick and disheartened and 
returned to Maryland. No amount of argument could prevail 
upon them to remain. 

Elijah Edmonston had six children of whom we have know- 
ledge. Thomas, who was married in Maryland, and who lived 
in the tavern on the corner of Wayne Street; Marion, who lived 
in Vienna and was father of Geo orge Edmonston: Ruth, who 

narried Frank Ci: nore; Mary ae the wife of Norman Goo ; 
Washington, who followed the California gold rush and never 
returned; Milton, who was a resident of Phelps. 

Thomas Edmonston, Esq., owned 16 acres of land which is 
now the business section of the village. He built and conducted 
an inn on the spot where Dr. Howe now lives. This old inn was 
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burned down in the big fire of 1864. Thomas had eight children: 
Eliza, who became Mrs. Isaac. Nort on; Delly, who married 
Moses B. Whitmore; Andrew S., who married here and went to 
Georgia; Owen Edmonston, who was. sheriff of Ontario County 
and died in Louisville, Ken tucky; Alfred, James, Robert, and 
William 


Thomas Edmonston owned and operated the mill <on the site 
of the Garlock D distillery. He was also a professional surveyor 
and conveyancer. Most of this work about the village was done 
by him, from the time he settled at this place until ‘his death. 


The assessed valuation of his real estate and mill was set at 
$3,500 in 1839, This property, since divided up into homes, is 
now worth at least twenty-five times that amount. 

Esa. Edmonstc on was a very prominent and useful man in his 
day and generation. 

Milton Edmonston is well rer membered by the older residents 
of the town for his great inter rest in the questions of public 
policy and in the politics of his ee He married Joanna Konkle 
and there were four children: Adelaide, who married Frank W. 
Crozier; Jessie, who marricd Chas. Thompson; Esther, who 
became Mrs. Wallenbeck; and William ¢. Edmnonston, recently 
deceased, ae survived by his wife who was Elizabeth, the 
daughter of George W. Gates. 


FRISBIE 


ert from the Frisbie Genealogy) 


William Frisbie, M. D., a the sixth generation in America, 
was born in Stillwater, N73 .. May 22, 1769; he died in Phelps, 
N. Y., Mareh 30, 1857. 

He married Blizabeth D: .vidson a daughter of Scotch-Irish 
parentage born in Petersboro, N. H., March 6, 1770. She died in 


Phelps, June 30, 1850. : 

Dr. Frisbie appears to have resided ue Middletown, Vt., till 
about 1803, when he moved to Pittsford in Vermont. He was ¢ 
member of the Congregational Church of "Midd letown in 1782. 

He studied medicine with Dr. Clark of Middletown, adie" is said 
to have attended lectures (graduated?) at the Albany Mex dical 
School. He practiced medicine with Dr. Clark till he moved to 
Pittsford, where he had a large prat rctice and was highly respect- 


ed. He came.to Phelps, N, Yi in 1819 with a family of six ehild: 
ren. He was a physician of eminence in his profession, a mon 


of ereat moral worth, and one who exerted a strong and health- 
ful “influence. 


(Hist. of Middletown, Vt., 1857) 
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Dr. Elias Willard Frisbie, son of William Frisbie, M.’D., and 
his wife, Elizabeth Davidson, was born at Mid dletown, Vt., May 
12, 1799, and he died at Phelps, N.Y., July 31, i860, 

His wife was Saphrania Boynt on, whom he m arried May 4, 
1825. She was ie daughter of Judge Jonathan Boynton of 
Walworth, N. Y. 

Elias Willard Frisbie studied medicine with his epee and he 
is said to have attended lectures at the Albany Medical College. 
In 1819 he came to Phelps, N. Y., with his father whom he 
joined in the practice of medicine, Having invested in real 

state in Phelps, he sold it in after years and bought the Red- 


Feld place outside the vi illage, one-half mile toward Clifton 
Springs. There he lived till his death occurred on the 31st day 
of July, 1860. His death was caused by the kick of his horse. 

The property the family had owned in the village was an 
acre cf land on the corner now occupied by Dis. Wickum and 
Landers. This had been converted into a beautiful garden, and 
it must have been a quite unusual as it is frequently mentioned 
in old reminiscences 

Dr. Willard Frisbie was a friend of the poor and the outcast. 
His house was renowned as one of the stations ef the “Under 
ground Raiiroad” for fugitive slaves. His name was 6é often befor 
the people, especially in connection with questions of human- 
ity, and freedom. He was several times a candidate for Con- 
gress but his convictions were ce strong and too fearlessly 
expressed for great political success. He was eminently a 
religious man, dev oting much of he pede e, talents and substance 
to the causes of bene svolence. 


He was one of the first to embrace the doctrine of temper- 
ance, and his love of liberty was a living, outspoken principle. 
He never turned to right nor left for popular favor. 


He was the father of six children of whom Gerritt Smith 
Frisbie spent his whole life in Phelps. 


His wife was Jennie Hubbell, the daughter of George al nd 
Rosanna Hubbell of Phelps, N. Y., and he died in Phelp: 
in 1899. ; 

Gerritt S. Frisbie had four children: Gertrude H. Frisbie, who 
was unmarried and who died in 1897; Julia Etta Grishicn Who 
married Guy Patton ae lives in New York City; Georgian: 
Frisbie, who became Mrs. William Crothe rs, now of Bielpe: 
and Charles W. Reis bie, who married Estella Lester and makes 
his home in ais iester, N, Y., where he is Confidential Financial 
laxe ‘stigator under the Comptroller at the City Hall. He is an 

Elder of the B rick Churen: and has one son, Guy S. Frisbie, 
Troy, Qhio. 
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Joseph Griffith was born inj Loudoun County, Virginia, in 
1749, which he left when four years old for Pennsylvania.» He 
was a Bereeantuin Captain Bieck’s battalion in the Revolution ‘ 
ary War, enlisting at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, leaving his 
infant son, John Griffith, and his wife, Mary Patterson in a 
log cabin. Tegether w ith Sout ah Maffett and others he arrived 


‘near Phelps before 1797, at which date together with several 


of his family he attended a meeting of the Union Religious 
Society. At the formation of this Union Religious Society in 
Oaks Corners in 1797, Joseph Griffith, Mary Griffith, John 
Griffith, Deacon Lackey Morrow and Margaret Griffith, his 
wife, were in, attendance. 

Joseph, a cooper by trade, brought as much gold and silver 
as could be carried in two pillow cases. Coming from Pennsyl- 


ee a they went up and down mountains so steep that ropes 
had to be tied to the hind wheels of the wagons drawn by oxen. 


They built a raft and manoeuvered the entire length of Seneca 
Lake. Mary Patterson, his wife, was born in County Donegal, 
Ireland. Joseph Griffith’s father had 18 children and took up 
400 acres in Virginia after seventeen weeks on a sailing vessel 
from Wales. doseph erected a low house one-eighth of a mile 
northwest of what is sometimes now called the Horning farm 
en the Orleans Road. He erected a shop and saw mill on the 
east side of Flint Creek. The nails were brought from Lancas- 
ter, Pennsyiva nia. Joseph Griffith died ste i 7, 1839, in ‘his 
30th year, and is buried in ae old Phelps Cemetery together 
with his wife, who died February $, 1842, in the 96th year .o7 
her age. 

He had four sons, Joseph Junior, who lived on the Galusha 
farm, John Grifith, whose descendant, Frank Griffith, still hves 
on the original property, one-half mile southeast of the Horning 
Farm on the east and west road. Samuel Griffith lived on the 
Crosby farm on the north and south road, southeast of John 
Grimth’s farm. Joseph Griffith’s daughter, Margaret Griffith, 
married Deacon Lackey Morrow. Robert Grifith and John 
Griffith have descendants living in and near Phelps to this day. 

Deacon Lackey Morrow died July 9, 1840, in the 63rd year 

f his age. 

Margaret Griffith, wife of Lackey Morrow, died Sept. 8, 1837, 
in her 60th year. 

Mary Jane, daughter of Lackey 
January 19, 1834,.in her 25th vear. 

John eae 1 died Feb. 14, 1856, in his 78th year. 

Sarah 1L., daughter of John and Mary Griffith, died Aug. 18, 
- 1851, aged 19 years. . 

Charlotte W., daughter as above died April 18, 1840, aged 


19 years. 
63 


and Margaret Morrow died 
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John Washington, son as above, died 1824, in his 15th year. / 
Harrison Grifiith, born 1816, died 1883. : 
Emily Grifith Woodruff Holmes born 1833, died 1919. 4 
Julia Barber Griffith born 1826, died 1917. ey 
Samuel Griffith married Lavra Sottthworth. He was born : 
1818, died 1992. 
John Watson Griffith married Charlotte EB. Malette. He was ‘ 
born 1830, died 1891. 4 
Frederick Winter Griffith, born December 17, 1858, died July 4 
11, 1928. 4 
fiugene Griffith married Clara Barber and died within the ‘ 
past year. He was son of Samvel Brace Griffith and brother of : 
Nettie Griffith Wright of Savannah. 4 
Joseph, Mary and John Griffith united with the Oaks Corners : 
Presbyterian Church by letter Aug. 7, 1806. i 
Samuel Brace Grifiith, infant child of Robert J. and Elizabeth } 
Grifith, was baptized Nov. 26, 1820. He was named after Rev. i 
Samuel Brace. 
Robert Griffith joined the Oaks Corners Presbyterian Church 
by profession Nov. 10, 1817. ‘ 
Elizabeth Griffith joined the same church by profession May : 
31, 1818. She was bern in 1794 and. died 1870. } 
Elizabeth Griffith left Oaks Corners Church April 24, 1831, / 
when the Phelps Presbyterian Church was organized. i 
Robert Griffith married Elizabeth Bradley and had two sons, ; 
Harrison and Samuel Brace Grifiith together with six daughters, 4 
Mary Grifiith VanWormer, Nancy Griffith Howe, Ella Griffith 3 
Lusk, Elizabeth Griffith Corwin, Julia Griffith Barber and Emily j 
Griffith Holmes. 
John Griftith married Mary R. Hobbs, born in 1791, died June q 
26, 1858, and had two sons, Joseph L. Griffith, who left for the i 


West, John Watson Griffith, and three daughters, Evelyn Griffith 
Werts, Jane Griffith Johnson and Elizabeth Griffith Redfield. 
The children of John Watson Griffith were Frederick, John 
Cuyler, James, William, Frank, Minnie and Helena. 

Among the present living descendants of which we have 
record at the present writing are Frank A. Griftith and his son, 
Allyn Griffith, of Phelps, and his two daughters, Charlotte and 
Mary Elizabeth Griffith, George Corwin and William Corwin of 
Phelps, Dr. W. A. Howe and Frank Howe of Phelps. The late . 
Hon. Frederick Winter Grifith to whom we are indebted for 
the most of this genealogy, his two sons, F. A. Griffith and his 
brother, Senator Henry Griffith, whose children are Mary, 
Carolyn, Agnes, Margaret, Ann, Elizabeth Gould, Frederick W. 
2nd, and Bradlev; Isaae Lusk and son, William Lusk, and 
daughter, Eleanor Frances Lusk Black and their children, Harry 
Junior and Joan Black, and Donald Lusk, all of Palmyra. Nettie 
Grifith Wright of Savannah, aad others. 
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GATES FAMILY 


Solomon Gates and his brothers, Benjamin and Aaron, and 
sisters, Esther str Mary, settled in the District. of Seneca, 
Phelps and Gorham Purchase, about 1790. 

They represented the sixth generation of an old colonial 
Gates family in Mas ssachusetts. ‘Their father had served in the 
Revolution. Solomon, who was 15 years old at the outbreak of 
the war, also has a record of splendid service in that conflict. 

At Conway, Mass., Aug. 31, 1789, Solomon Gates married 
Esther Whitney, the daughter of Capt. Jonathan and Lydia 
(Parkhurst) Whitney, and he died in the Town cf Seneca, On- 
tario Co.,. Jan: 21, 1847. 

His sister, Esther, was Mrs. Selah Belding, and Mary became 
Mrs. John D ensmore, both ae aan: Solomon bought 200 acres 
of land on the main trail between Geneva and Castleton about 
4 miles west from Geneva, where his great grandson, James H. 

Gates, still resides. 
Solomon Gates had nine children of whom two remained 
x unmarried. Those who lived in this town ie ere Esther, who 
: married Luther Salisbury and George W., who was twice mar- 
ried: First to Laura Leland. She near consumption before 
they were married. Their home was all ready and George W., 
Gates decided they would be married as planned. She died e 
1822 at the age of nineteen years and in 1826 he was marrie 
to Betsy Jane I Porter, the daughter of Joshua and Jane fica) 
Porter of Sencea 
In 1844, George W. pene and family moved from the town 
of Seneca to the Cobb farm two miles south of the village of 
! Phelps. Four years later they moved to the farm known as 
: the Lester farm, now W Shown Gainey’s place. On this place 
they passed their remaining years 
30th George W. Gates and his wife, Betsy, were staunch 
Baptists and the doors of their home were hospitably open to 
entertain missionaries, clergy, or any others identified with the 
work of the church. They gave of their time and strength 
unstintingly. . 

When the present I *helps Baptist Church was built, a man 
was hired to collect and select the choice stones from the shores 
of Sodus Bay and Lake Ontario. Faithful members all winter 
regardless of snow or cold made three trips a week by bob- 
sleigh and horse team to get and bring back these stones. Georre 
Gates was one of these men. 

He had two children: William W., she Laura A.. William W. 
Gates married Olive Barstow, Feb. 13, 1855, and their children 
were Charles, who married Ka phe ry wae RB. Spier; George C., who 
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married Ada Stoughtenburg; and Hlizabeth, who married 
Witham C. Edmonston. 

Laura A. Gates was born in the town of Seneca and came 
with her parents to the Cobb place and to the Lester far n, from 
which she went as a bride to make ber home in Parma,. MN. ¥. 
She married James M. Lester and lived for seven years on the 
historic Ridge Road. They then returned ‘to Phelps and pur- 
chased the old home, where the most of her life was spent. At 
this home they celebrated the 50th anniversary of their mar- 
Ylage with their family around them. 

Laura A. Gates attended the Phelps Union and Classical 
School on the day it opened and she completed the High School 
course there. After the death of her husband she made her 
home with her daughter in Rochester. She possessed a rich 
contralto voice and was identified with church choirs in both 
Parma and Phelps, also with the singing schools of her day. 

She had three children: William, who died in infa1 ey; Frank 
S., born in Phelps, married and lived in Rochester; and Estella 
A., born in Phelps, married Charles W. Frisbie in Phelps, N. Y. 
They have one son, Guy Stoddard Frisbie. 

Hstella Lester Frisbie is well known in Phelps where she has 
a host of friends. After graduating from the Hizh School there, 
she taught in the Union and Classical School for five vears. 
Completing her studies in the Albany Normal College, she was 

> 


the vice-principal of the Johnstown, N. Y.. Hich Schocl, until 
A r a) te . - ? y a8 ad ~ é 2 - ? 
June of 1902. Mrs. Frisbie is a member of the Brick Church 


(Presbyterian) Rochester, and of the Irondequoit Chapter, 
D.A.R., thro her descent from Solomon Gates: also is identified 
with various clubs and activities in Rochester and was a former 
member of the Tuesday Club in Phelps. 

Benjamin Gates, brother of Solomon Gates, came to this new 
land at the same time. Born at Conway, Mass., in 1777, he died 
at Phelps, N. Y., in 1866. He married Nancy Dexter in 1803. 
He owned and lived on the farm afterward occupied by Alonzo 
Swan, who was his son-in-law. In 1862 his name appears in 
an old Directory of Phelps as livine at No. 28 South Street 
(Wayne) where he had a carpenters’ shop. This house is on 
the corner of Quarry Street and in 1876 was the property of 
the same Alonzo Swan. 3 

3enjamin Gates was an ardent Baptist and did much to assist 
when the new church was built. He had five children: William. 
born 1805, who married Achsah Moody, Cleveland, Qhio: Calistz, 
born 1807, who married a Darrow of Seneca; Minirva, born 
1808, who married Alonzo Swan, referred to above; James, who 
died young; Eliza, born 1814, who married William Ottley, 
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William Gates and his wife, Jane (Rice) Gates came into New 
York State from Barre, Mass., after their children, Solomon, 
Benjamin and Aaron had established homes in this (then) 
: new country. ‘Chetr daughters were also nearby. 
William was a soldier of the Revolution, serving in many 
engagements and he is buried with all of his family, who had 
lived in the Town of Phelps, in a family burial ground in the 
Town of Seneca on the original Gates Farm. 
No information is at hand on Aaron Gates, excepting that 
his wife’s name was Vashti.and that they had a son, Seth Gates. 


SOLOMON GOODALE 


Solomon Goodale was the man elected to the office of Town 
Clerk at the first town meeting in Phelps, April 1, 1796. He 
had been in the settlement for about one year, coming from 
Conway, in Massachusetts. Many other settlers had come from 
that place and he was well and favorably known. A young 
man of sterling habits and life, he had a permit from his denom- 
: ination to preach the Gospel and to exhort. 

; Solomon Goodale was born at Brookfield, Mass., August 81, 

. 1767, arid while he was still a young lad his parents moved to 
Conway in the same state. His labors in the new country were 
varied. He taught school, he was a surveyor’s helper, assisting’ 
Charles Williams, who surveyed in the vicinity of Lyons and 
in Wayne Co. He worked on the farms, and Sundays he 
preached in school houses and homes. 

February 22, 1802, he was ordained an Elder in the 3aptist 

i Church, and he was given the oversight of the Baptist people 

. in the vicinity of Melvin 11, where the first church society of 

that denomination was organized at a very early date. 

It is a matter of regret that the names of those first men 
and women of this church are not available, however, we do 
know that they were numerous, and that they greatly yearned 
toward the regular services of their old homes. In the wilder- 
ness, meetings were held in houses and barns, and in open 
woodland @lades. Evangelists passed thro and the settlers 
; were quickly summoned to any convenient place for a meeting. 
Solomon Goodale was a man of ready speech and of food char- 
acter. He often felt it his duty to speak out on the subject of 





: his own experiences concerning the Kingdom of God, His 
presence in the Colony was-¢reatly to their benefit and did 


much to mold the sentiment of the tawn. 


He lived in the community only ten year preaching and 


s 
exhorting in all the surrounding communities. He awakened 
reat enthusiasm in Bristol where a large proportion of the 
people had come from Bristol Co. in Mass. Here he was called 
' : 
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to be the head of their church. It is said that he baptized 
more than 1,000 persons, and that he married 450 couples during 
his ministry. He preached in Orleans frequently between 1818 
and 1825, and last visited Phelps in 1855. He was. then almost 
40 years old. He died at the home of his son, Solomon Goodale, 
jr., in Bristol, Nov. 7, 1862, at the f00d age of 95 years. He 
is buried in the ancient graveyard adjoining the church where 
he did so much good work. Beside him lies his wife, Polly 
Wilcox, and several of their children who died in childhood. 

Solomon Goodale, jv., married Samantha Buckley, daughter 
of a pioneer family of Bristol, and they had a son, Charles, 
born in Bristol Mar. 5, 1844, Charles enlisted in the 4th Heavy 
Artillery, Co. H., and served until September 26, 1865. In 
1868 he married Estella Styles, daughter of Stephen and 
Samantha Styles. They had one daughter, who is the wife of 
our esteemed fellow-citizen, Mr. J. Fred Hutchens. Mrs. 
Hutchens represents the fourth generation from Solomon 
Goodale, the first town clerk of the Town of Phelps. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY 


Pierce and Elihu Graneer came into this section in 1789. 
They were-young men°of 20 and 18 years, and they selected 
the lot at the east of the Robison place, 

Making a clearing and erecting a log house for shelter, they 
prepared land for planting in 1790 and returned to Simsbury, 
Conn., in the fall of 1789. 

arly the next spring this fine Yamily came from their New 
England home where they had been identified with the best 
social, civic and religious movements of the community. With 
thern came the father and mother, Elisha and Hannah Granger. 
Elisha had been a soldier in the Revolution. 

This Granger family was of English descent. Their ancestor, 
Launcelot Granger, having come from England in 1652 and 
Settled first at Newbury in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


After about twenty years there, the family all moved to Suffield 


County in Conn., which was also the home of Oliver Phelps 
during his youth. That both business and friendly relations 
existed between these families is an undisputed fact. 

Hannah Granger died in 1807 and is buried in the old cem- 
etery. This family were probably the first Methodists in these 
parts and Pierce Granger had a license to preach which was 
issued to him by Jesse Lee, a noted apostle of Methodism in 
New England, in'1790. The family owned much land in the 
early days. Part of them moved to Michigan in the next gener- 


“ation, and some went to Sodus, and a few to the far west. 


The plaster-house, known as the Ross place, is on the farm 
( — 106 -— 
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first ewned by the Granger family, but the present house and 
the stone barns were erected by Jacob Farr, the second owner 
of the farm. 

Lyman Granger, son of Pierce Granger, was the second white 
child born in Phelps. He was born on Aug. 20. 1792, (Harry 
Robison, son of John Decker Robison, was born on the 5th of 
August, 1792, Mrs. Granger was attended in this birth by 
Wabamema, a squaw, who was called “Mrs. Pigeon.” She was 
a most competent mid-wife,.and doubtless was in many other 
homes in Phelps on like occasions. 

A grand-daughter of Pierce Granger, Mrs. S. M. Kimball of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was present at the Centennial Celebration 
at Phelps in 1889. She made a most eloquent address, saying 
in part, “I remember the old home with its large fire-place, 
with back-log and fore-stick, and suspended before the fire the 
Spare-rib of savory smell revolving in the heat. I remember 
the crane with its shaped hooks on which were hung the tea- 
kettle and the iron pot. Qn the coals in the spacious chimney 
corner were the bake-kettle and the. skillet preparing their 
contributions to the repast. But of the people there present I 
only remember the face of my erveat-grandfather, Elisha 
Granger, leaning upon his staff, bowed by the weight ef many 
years. My last remembrance of him is in a log school-house, 
as he worshiped at the cross of Christ, and tried to lead sinners 
to repentance.” 

In the old cemetery are the graves of seven or more of the 
Granger family, among them Lieut. Harmon Granger and 
Major Elihu Granger, who were engaged in the War of 1812. 


HOWE 


Thomas Howe, born in Vermont, came into the northern part 
of the Phelps and Gorham tract and settled in that portion 
which is now Arcadia in Wayne Co. 

John @. Howe, his son, was born there in 1815 and came to 
Phelps after the death of his father. This occurred while “he 
was still a boy. 

Being thus early thrown upon his own resources, his boyhood 
was one of limitations, and by his own energy and perseverance 
he became an educated man, filling a large place in the Efe of 
Phelps. His interests were of a political, social, and business 
nature. 

At an early age he became interested-in the study of medi- 
cine and it is said that he earned money with which to buy 
books by chopping down trees after his day’s work was done. 


He was paid a shilline a tree for this work. 
In a short time he had prepared himself to teach school, and 
— 10/7 — 
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between teaching and studying he was soon able to take ‘a 
course of lectures’ at the Geneva Medical College. From there 
he went to the Medica] College at Pittsfield in Massachusetts, 
and he was graduated there in 1842, 

He returned to Phelps with his. hard earned diploma, and 
twenty-two shillings in his pocket with which to launch his 
career as a physician. 

Having plenty of determination he soon became established, 
and in 1844 was married to Miss Rosetta Wirts. She died 
shortly after their marriage. In 1845 he married Nancy Ay. 
the daughter of Robert J. Griffith of Phelps. 

At the time of his death Mar. 1, 1891, he left his widow and 
three sons and three daughters. Of these we have residing in 
Phelps, Frank H. and Dr. William A. Howe. Several] daughters 
live in the far west. 

Altho Dr. J. Q. Howe met with many reverses in his early 
years, he sueceeded in accumulating a handsome property. He 
built the family home on east Main Street and associated with 
his sons under the name of “J. Q. Howe and Sons” conductec 
many industries and improvements in Phelps over a lone period 
of years. 

Dr, J. Q. Howe was interested in the “Old Folks’ Gatherings, 
a prominent feature of Pheips life fifty years ago, and was the 
presiding officer at their gatherings, which culminated in the 
Centennial Celebration of 1889. 

His sons residing jin Phelps have sons and grandsons to carry 
the name to later generations of Howes in Phelps. 

Mr. Frank H. Howe has a-son who, following in the steps of 
his grandfather, is a physician in the nearby city of Geneva. 

Dr. William A. Howe graduated fram the Phelps Union and 
Classical. School in the class of 1882, from Hobart Colleze in 
1885, and from Columbia Medical Collece in 1888. He eneaced 
in the practice of medicine in Phelps. Becoming interested in 
the work of the State Health Department, he accepted a posi- 
tion in Albany as head of the Department of Communicable 
Diseases, remaining there for twenty-five. years. He is now 
returned to Phelps, and gathering ‘up the reins is again ‘earry- 


. 


Ing on’ according to the traditions of his father. 
HUMPHREY 


John Humphrey was born in England and came to America 
as early as 1724. He lived at Little Brittain in Orange Cco., 
NG. ¥, fis son, Hugh, married Nancy Peacock and they had 
these children all born at Little Brittain: Evans, James, Sarah, 
Oliver, Charles. 

Sarah married David Boyd at Phelps, and after his death 
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she married Hamilton Bell, 
Humphrey married Mar y Young, the adopted daughter 


ther, at Litile Brittain, and had one son, when the 
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They were ve y in the distriet of Sullivan and Oliver is 
isted as an off town ot Seneca. which was created 
two vears befor of Phelps was established. On the 
erection of the helps he was elected to office there 

his connection with the town of Seneca ceased. The lands 
of the Hum} se ey iamily all laid in ‘the gore,’ that is, they were 
east of the Pre emption line, and were included in the town of 


’ 
Phelps on its formation in 17 
Oliver was an ac tive and a 
soldier in the Revolution, enliste 
Militia, Col. James 
loca? militia at Phely 
to the defense of 
town and Lundy’s 
Oliver had ash childre is son, John, born in Or 
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fali and prepared a ahelt ter for it. 
‘n to use the next year, and havine 
f Indians who lived in the localit: 


the corn Was 


-harge. When the family returned 
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ear had been ie of this corm was carried to Chapin 
on Horse-Back into meal for their bread. This trip 
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JONATHAN MELVIN 


Jonathan Melvin came from Grafton, Mass.,. and he was 
reputed to be quite wealthy. He settled at the foot of the hili 
Which still bears his name. He was a rather eeeentrie man. 

In his first year at the “hjl)” he wes returning from Geneva 
on foot when he helped himself to apples from an old Indian 
apple-tree which grew along the trail. The owner of the lot 
berated him severely for his ‘trespass.’ He then and there 
declared that he would set one hundred apple trees alone his 
own land for the tse of the passer-by, He did this, and some 
of our residents can remember when a few of the ancient trees 
were still standing. His success in this branch of agriculture 
opened the way for the fruit industry in the region. 

Mr. Melvin was an ardent Baptist and he gathered abou 
others of the same persuasion and there-by a thriving 
Was meeting at his tavern for services at an early da 
church was established at Melvin Hill in 1308, with a bu 
east of the burial ground. 

Jonathan Melvin was a very hospitable man, and never 
refused shelter and food to the wayfarer. When his accommo- 
dations were taxed to ca pacity he 
in the schoolhouse. One whole fan 
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quartered the late camers 
nily vemained seven weeks 

in the schoolhouse while building a log cabin. 
This man was a soldier of the Revohition, enlisting from 
Worcester County, Mass. He drew a pension in his later years. 


His daughter, Betsy Melvin, married Caleb Rice, who was an 
Elder in the Baptist Church at Orleans in 1812. 

3ecoming interested in the development of several industries 
in Wolcott, Wayne County, Mr. Melvin moved his family there 
in 1811. He bought up large tracts of land, fave sites for 
school, church, etc. He sold many pieces of property to settlers 
who bought on the “partial payment?’ plan. Many proved to be 
poorrisks and he soon becanie involved with the Bank of Ganeva 
Where he had obtained loans with which to, carry out his bene- 
volent plans. Everything he had at Wolcott was soon taken 
over by his creditors and he returned to his Melvin Hill estate, 
which he had kept free of indebtedness, 

Mr. Jonathan Melvin always moved with creat dignity, dressed 
his hair in a cue tied with a black bow, and he wore 4 tall hat. 
He also wore at all times a leather apron, an ordinary one for 
évery day use and a fine bueck-skin one for dress occasions. He 


Alied in 1841 at ni 1ety years of age, 


Flis son, Jonathan Melvin, jr., had married in Massachusetts, 
Clarry Castle. They hada laree number of children, most of 
whom died in Wolcott, where the family lived for some years. 
One daughter, however, married: in Wayne County, Hugh 
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Jamison. She was the mother of Hugh Jamison, jr., of Melvin 
Hill and Phelps Jonathan. jr., also had a son, Dr. John Melvi in, 
who lived for many years between Mane hester and Shortsvilie 
where he was engaged in the practice of his profession. His 
daughter, Mrs. compe Derr, is living at Shortsville, 
Another son of Jone chan i, jv., was Almon Melvin. He came 
to live with ae erandtather at Meélvin Hill in 18389, and he 
made his home there for many years, until his death in 1855. 
He married Margaret (Cornford ) Ridley, the widow of William 
Ridley of Manchester, and from Hadley, England. 
He had no children of his own, but was ever interested in the 
: young, filling his home with orphans and others who needed his 
: care. He was also active in the Baptist Church which his 
grandfather had been so instrumental in organizing at the 
“Ah” 

Almon Melvin was a fine man and is still recalled with love 
and respect by many whom he benefited during his Hfetime. 
: ‘He died in 1886, being 85. years old and is laid in the cme 
$ at Melvin Hill. There also are his father and his grandiathe 
as well as other members of the family. 

2 Jonathan Melvin, the pioneer, married in Massachusetts, 
: Reulah, the dauchter of Elder James Leland. She died in Phelps. 
: Thev had 13 children. Born in Ashficld were Jonathan. jr., 
5 Caleb, who went to M lichigan; Ansel, who went to Dlinois. Born 
? in Conway were: Polly, who married Philander Oliver; Betsy, 
who m arried Caleb Rice; Sylvia, (died young); John went to 
Michigan; Ora, single; Lucy, and others, w ho died in childhood. 
The Melvin farm was considered a fine piece of land. Much 

of it was tile-drained at an early date... There was a large, 

: well-stocked fish pond below the house on the east which was 
: fed by living spring water. The buildings were very large and 


in good repair. 
OTTLEY. FAMILY 

In 1805 the Ottley family came into the town of Phelps. They 
emigrated directly from Eneland, coming from a small city in 
Yorkshire. where the family had been established for many 
generations. Among their ancestors was Sir Francis Ottley, 
who was Knighted by Charles ist < and became the Governor of 
Shrew ‘sbury. 


: William Ottley, born in Pitchford, England, 1753, came to 
; Phelps where he died in 1815, and is buried in the Joslyn 
Cem etery. 


This man was accompanied by his wife, Deborah, and three 


children, then grown to adult awe. These were William a Hie 
: twin sister. Mary, and Thomas. Mary never married and died 
2 ‘ny 1814. Thomas Ottley married Lucinda Porter, the daughter 
3 of Joshua Porter, who had settled on Lot 56 in the town of 
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Seneca which was one of the lots bordering on the town of 
Phelps. 
Thomas bought land south of the site of Seneca Castle and 
they became pioneers at that place. . 
William remained at the farm which his father had bought 
at the location known in Phelps as Van Dusen’s Corners, east 


‘of Melvin Hill. 


Here the father, William, died.and also the mother, Dehorah. 
The younger William Ottley was familiarly called Capt. Gttley 
thro his interest and rank in the Militia. He was also actively 
engaged in the War of 1812. In 1809 he married Lydia, the 
daughter of Darius Peck, and by her had four sons and six 
daughters. One son died in infancy and the others married as 
follows: William P. to Hannah Gerow; Enoch to Fanny Henry; 
and Thomas M. to Mary Wing. 

Villiam P. Ottley had one son, Milton Ottley, who in his 
turn had one son, Roy Ottley, now in Phelps. 

Inoch and Thomas both removed to the west where there are 
descendants. One of these was James Ottley, who was born 
in Phelps. He engaged in various business ventures in New 
York City and he eventually became the owner and publisher 
of “The McCall’s Magazine.” Thru their patents on the tissue- 
paper pattern in which they were pioneers, James Ottley became 
independently wealthy. His children and grandchildren now 
reside at Glenn Cove, L. I. 

The daughters of our pioneer Ottley married into the families 
of Phelps as follows: Mary to Silas Hemingway of stage-coach 
interests and they lived in Buffalo; Lydia to William Dimmock. 
and became the ancestor of the children of Willis Kregloh and 
Mrs. George Jones, of Mrs. Rollo Clark and Mrs. Edward 
Meyers, Gorham, N. Y.; Elizabeth married Lemuel Bannister 
and was the mother of Mary (Coats), Eli, Lemuel, Eliza, Wil- 
liam and Silas Bannister. From this family we now have in 
Phelps the children of Eliza, who became Mrs. Oscar Whitney; 
namely, Henry Bannister Whitney, and Miss Loa Elizabeth 
Whitney; Mrs. Gail Huston and her children, Bruce and 
Nancy Huston. 

Caroline married Harvey Stone and later lived in Gorham 
township. Of her descendants there was Caroline Stone, an 
early teacher in schools of Phelps, and who as ‘Mrs. Morgan’ 
taught here in later years. Her son, Edwin D. Morgan, lives at 
Crystal Lake, N. Y., and there is also Lemuel Morgan of N. Y. 
City. 

Other descendants are the family of Douglas Lincoln, well 
known for his activities in the Ontario Co. Pomona Grange. 

Sophia Ottley, the youngest daughter of William Ottley, 
married Theron Van Auken hee ead and they lived on the old 
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homestead south of the village. The children of this marriage 
have scattered, and all are now dead. Charles Van Auken 
removed to Indiana, Milly became Mrs. Van Dusen and lived in 
the home for a period of years ‘Harold Van Dusen, her ge and 
Aliee Van Dusen, the daug bier, now live in the Rochester area. 

Thomas Gitley, rho went into the town of Seneca in the early 
days, had a son, Wiliam. He returned to Phelps and married 
Eliza Gates, the daughter of Benjamin Gates (1830.) They 
owned a farm south of the Crittenden farms. Here they re oared 
a family of seven children. Allen P. Ottley married Calista 
Marsh, the daughter of Samuel and Milantha (Hall) Marsh and 
was the father of Mrs. 8. E Helmer of Phelps, who with her 
daughters, Mrs. Hodges wae Mrs. I Rawlinson, and their children, 
are “descendants of the Ottley pioneer. 

Eliza Ottley married Palmer Ray, son of a Phelps business 
1an and they went to Michigan to live. 

Martha Ottley married Charles Williams and lived at Seneca 
Casile. 

Thomas B. Ottley epreee Ella Vroman and lived in Geneva 
This family is now extinct. 

Emma A. Ottley ma rried Albert G. Ridley of Melvin Hill, an 
is represente ed in Phelps by Arthur and Floyd Ridley. 

George W. Ottley’ lived and died in Phelps. His wife was a 
sister of Albert Ridley of Melvin. Hill. This family also is 
scattered. There remain in Phelps at this time G. Lynn rey ttley, 
and the sons of Elizabeth Ottley Case. 

James Ottley married Anna Hollis of Hopewell and has des- 
cendants in the vicinity of Canandaigua. 

The Ottley family has an ervanized Family Association which 
has been holding annual meetings for twenty-two years, These 
are well attended. The family own an old lease executed by 
Queen’s Col lege Oxford and one Thomas Ottley (direct ances tor) 
dated April 7, 1696. This bears the eekare of “Thomas 
Ottley’ written at that time. Attached to this document is a 
Revenue Stamp of the reign of King William the Third of 
England. 


REMINISCENCES OF LYDIA PECK OTTLEY 


By Theron VanAuken (1875 

Lydia Peck was born October 15, 1792 in Conway, Mass., 
and she was married to Capt. William Ottley in Phelps, ec ae 
in 1802. 

Her father was Darius Peck and her mother was Lydia 
“tack, The Mack family were natives of Lynn, Conn., a_ small 
place en a little stream 12 miles inland from Long Island 
Sound. Lydia Mack’s father assisted in defending his native 
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‘place from an attack of the British, and was in the service of 


his country for seven years of the Revolution, suffering all of 
the privations of that period. 4 

Lydia Peck was born in Conway where her parents had gone 
from Lynn in 1788. They wete engaged in farming there. 
Hearing the glowing accounts of the great fertility ef the 
new land in Western New York, in the spring of 1805 ‘her 
father started in a search of home here and he located two 
miles south of what is now the village of Phelps, Ontario County. 

He purchased 100 acres, and chopped the timber from four 
acres. He sold a watch to a settler for a hog, to be delivered 
when he should arrive with his family, and he returned to 
Conway about August first. He immediately made arrange- 
ments to move his family to the new home. They arrived here 
September 23, 1805. 

His family were kindly received by Jonathan Melvin, and 
were sheltered by him until their log house was erected. 

During the early struggles for a homestead, Mrs. Ottley 
recalled some incidents connected therewith: they were brought 
into the country by Mr. Rice with four horses on a very large 
wagon peculiar to the times. She remembered that as long as 
they were’ in the State of Massi#ctusetts they had to be careful 
about many things; but when they got into New York Mr. 
Rice told the children they could take all the apples they 
wanted from the trees; also that he told them they would hear 
no swearing until they were in New York State. 

They ferried over Cayuga Lake, the bridge being in a 
of repair, and after 21 days of travel they arrived as stated 
Lydia being then about 13 years old. 

The first night was spent in the school house on Melvin Hill, 
and they were provided for by Mr. Melvin whose heart and 
hand were ever open to bestow favors. They remained in the 
school house seven weeks. All the neighbors in the vicinity 
were very kind during this period. A sheep was purchased and 
a beef, which with the hog already bargained for gave the 
family their meat for the winter. 

From the school house they moved to their new house which 
had been built near the center of the farm owned later by Hon. 
Lewis Peck, who by the way, was almost the exact type of his 
ancestor, Darins. 

Four acres of wheat were sown that fall on the land cleared 
yy the father in the summer. The sons, Horace and Elisha 
Peck threshed grain for Mr. Melvin and earned a sufficient 
quanity to supply the family for a year. They then with the 
assistance of their father Darius, chopped the trees from seven 
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acres. In the spring they burned this over and planted the land 
to corn. 

‘The first year in the new home, Lydia recalled spinning tow 
for a family named Arms, who Hved on what was the Lane 
farm, and she received in payment two small pigs which she 
and her brother Horace carried home in a bag. She also 
remembered that she was so very proud to be able to earn them. 

Lydia attended school and ‘meeting’ at Oaks Corners, there 
was no five in the building and the seats were of boards laid 
on sections of logs. One of her friends at this time was Lydia 
Cobb (Mrs. Frederick Vandermark). 

efore she was seventeen Lydia married William Ottley. He 
had come into the country directly from England with his 
people in 1804 and they lived on the corner now known as 
VanDusen’s. She was the mother of ten children, three sons 
and five daughters living to adult age. 

The daughters married Silas Hemingway, William P. 
Dimmock, Lemuel Bannister, Harvey Stone and Theron Van- 
Auken; and the sons married Hannah Gerow, Mary Wing and 
Fanny Henry. 

Mrs.- Ottley died mm 1877, two years after giving these 
reminiscences to her son-it-law. 

There are numerous decendents of Lydia Peck Ottley now 
living in Phelps and nearby towns. , 


OAKS 


Jonathan Oaks was one of the very early pioneers. He came 


from Conway and he brought with him several young men who 


also became pioneers in the township. 

Mr. Oaks’ wife had been Martha Hawks of Deerfield, Mass., 
and it was her brother, Maj. Eleazer Hawks, who came soon, 
and built the first tavern on the site of the village of Phelps. It 
stood in the middle of the street, facing eastward where the 
Soldiers’ Memorial now stands. The tap-room was on the main 
street and other entrance on Ontario Street. Barns and sheds 
were built along the south side of what is now Oniario Street. 

Jonathan Oaks had built a fine tavern at ‘Oaks Corners,’ as 
it was called at once. There we may still see the old walls of 
the wine cellar, and the outlines of the structure. It was the 
first framed building in the country and was destroyed by fire 
some sixty years ago. 

Mr. Oaks had bought a large tract of land on the west side of 
the Indian trail. On this land was every evidence of Indian 
occupation; cleared spaces, orchards, which had been cut off by 
General Sullivan’s men, dark spots in the soil in orderly 
arrangement, indicating council fires of long duration, many 
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relics found in the soil, as it was. turned over by the plow. 

Jonathan Oaks died in 1802 and his grave is in the old burial 
lot across from Miss Whitney’s home. His wife died in 1816. 
A daughter, Hixperience,.died in 1807. Qther daughters were 
Martha, who married Solomon Warner, and Doratha, who 
married Seth Reed. eee 

Thaddeus Oaks, twenty-eight years old when his father died, 
at once shouldered the responsi} uities of a met farm and a 
tavern in a wild, new country. He developed a place renowned 
from one end of the country to the other and known everywhere 
as “Oaks Stand.” To this place he brought his bride, the 
former wife of Theodore Bannister, and a daughter of Augustus 
Dickinson. She was 33 years old at that time and her-success 
as a hostess and manager of the housekeeping department was : 
marked. ; 

Their children were Nathan, born 1821, and Lucretia, born : 
1824. (Lucretia became the wife of Leman B. Hotchkiss.) : 

Nathan Oaks married Susan A. Hemingway of Palmyra, N. Y., 
and. their sons and daughters were: Thaddeus, (vrecenily 
deceased,) Albert, who died in infancy, William A., Mary L., 
and Fanny &., who died in young womanhood, Nathan and 
Tid woe ard. : 

Descendants of these now liye at Oaks Corners and vicinity. 
Nathan Oaks was Supervisor for the.town of Phelps during 
the Civil War and his services at that time were worthy of 
remembrance. 

Jonathan Oaks, the pioneer, was the first Supervisor of the 
township in 1796. 

PECK : 


Darius Peck came to Phelps from Conway in 1806. He ‘had 
resided there 15 years and was born in Lyme, Conn., in 1764. i 
He married Lydia Mack 1786 and he died in Phelps, N. Y. 1814. 
His widow maried a Mr. Belden and she died 1855 at 88 years. 

These are their children: Elizabeth, 1787, married Isaac 
Biglew, Elisha, 1789, had seven children. His wife was Lucinda 
Warner of Orleans. Among his sons was Hon. Lewis Peck. 
Horace 1791, married Seba Chapman; she lived to be 101 years 
old, and they had eight children, one of them, Hiram, was for : 
many years constable and sheriff. He resided in Phe lps. Lydia, 
1792, married Capt. Ottley. Darius, who moved to Throopsville, 
Elijah who. died in early manhood, anny, married William 
Crittenden, Dr. Enoch, who was the ee of Pret. SE.zrak ds 
Peck and of Henry J. Peck of Seneca Cast stle, Nv:Y.,.also Hattis 
and Mar J., Ira who married Polly Porter, Anna who married 
Daniel Stewart and removed to Michigan, Charles who died 
J879 and was single. 

The Peck family have | ever been foremost among educators, 
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not only in Phelps but in the larger centers of learning. This 
tendency is still marked in the descendants. Lewis Peck, for 
many years princival of the Phelps Unien and Classical School, 
enjoyed the esteem of all his pupils. Ezra J. Peck was of 
Williams College 1861, saw service in the Civil War, was 
principal of the Umon School, and fot many years was the head 
of the Academy at Oswego, N. Y. Received an honorary Degree 
of L:L.D. from Hobart College in 1898. He held an appointment 
as inspector of high schools for the state at the time of his 
death in 1911, which was at his home near Phelps, “Tanglewood.” 

The pioneers of the Peck family were active workers in the 
first Baptist Church at Melvin Hill. 


DR. JOEL PRESCOT?L 


Joel Prescott was born in Groton, Massachusetts, the son of 
David and Abigail (Wright) Prescott, on June..20, 1759, . tte 
married Lucy Reed in Phelps, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1793. Dr. Prescott 
died in Phelps Oct. 5, 1811. Their children were: 

Imley, born Oct. 8, i794, married 1st Maria Cross in 1816, and 
married 2nd Anna E. Butterworth. Me was a Quartermaster in 
the War of 1812. In 1830 he moved to Gerieva and became one 
of the founders of the Universalist church in that place. He 
died inv 1850. Filey had children, Joel, who became a physician 
in Chicago and died in S82: Lucy R., who married Morris 
Hemiup, Esq., of Geneva; Mary C., who was the wife of W. M. 


Crosby, a captain in the Civil War. He starved at Salisbury 
Prison; James B., and other children. 

Zachariah Wright, born June 4, 1796, matried Panthea Merry 
and diedin 1851. He had three sons of whom two lived until 
ik85. Mr. Prescott invented and had in actual operation in his 
store in Phelps a telegraphic line long before Morse’s invention, 
but with his death the impractical scheme was thought so 
visionary that it was dropped. He was the Schoo! Commissioner 
for Phelps for several years, 1836-1842, and also Town Super- 
intendent of Schools in 1843 and 1844. He served as Town 
Clerk four terms. His sons, Theodore and Bernard, were in most 
active service during the Civil War. 

John R., born in 1798, died in 1817. 

Philander, born Sept. 17, 1501. 2emoved to Minnesota ata 
very early date where he married Nah He no we nah, the 


‘ dauchter of a Decotah Indian chief. By this wife he had three 


sans aud six daughters. He was for many years interpreter for 
Sioux Indians and was highly esteemed by them; but in the 
massacre at Fort Ridgely, August 10, 1862, he being a white 
mann, was put to death by his former friends in a most barbarous 
mianner. He left a son, who continued in the business of inter- 
preter in the employ of the U. S. Government, 
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Phidelia, born Oct. 7, 1803, married Owen Edmonston. There 
. were two sons and one daughter. One son died young and the 
other, William C. Edmonston, was a private in Co. H,. Col, 
Doubleday’s Heavy Artillery. He was promoted to a Captaincy. 
This family went to Kentucky. . 
_ Sophia, born Oct. 8, 1806, married Porter Hawkes and had 
two sons and two daughters; one son living in 1885. She was 
married a second time to James B. Darrow of Seneca, by whom 
she had two sons and one daughter. She died in 1882. There 
are descendants in Geneva at this date (1989.) : 

Dr. Joel Prescott was in the Genesee Country at a very early 
date as is stown by certain sworn statements made by him in 
1788 and 1790, regarding a matter-between Seth Reed and Peter 
Ryckman (Historical Documents.) Dr, Alexander Coventry was 
the owner of a tract of land at the foot of Seneca Lake in the 
earliest days. He made entry in his diary “a Dr. Prescott of 
Ontario Co. was here on his way to New York” with the date 
Dec. 14, 1792. Dr. Prescott held offices in the town of Phelps 
at the first election in 1796. He was Justice of the Peace in 
1801 and an early Supervisor of the town. 

Dr. Joel Prescott, the second, was the son of Ezra T. Prescott 
and came from Groton, Mass., and a nephew of the first man of 
that name in Phelps. He came'to study medicine with his unele 
and remained to continue the practice established by him. 

This family had descended from John Prescott, the emigrant, 
in 1640 from England. His father died when he was a small 
child and his mother married Oliver Wright. He. attended such 
schools as were usual for farmers’ sons and finished his educa- 
tion at Westford Academy. He came into what was then con- 
sidered the ‘far west’? in 1807, and assisted his uncle until his 
death in 1811. He then continued his studies with Dr: James 
Carter of Geneva, while he began to attend his uncle’s patients. 
He was very successful, remaining at Oaks Corners until 1839. 

Dr. Joel Prescott, 2nd, married Clarissa Stearns, at Phelps, 
and they had five children. ’ 

Joel Hayden, who was educated in the district schools of the 
day, and in the select schools of Phelps. He taught in the 
academies at Oaks Corners and at Seneca Falls. He later took 
up a business life and was located in Newark, N. Y., where he 
engaged in Mutual Insurance Company work. He held many 
positions of trust, and was an active man in publie life in his 
home-town. One of the founders of the St. Mark’s Protestant 
Church, he was continuously. vestryman and warden thrueut 
his life. He married at Phelps, Sarah Ann Davis, daughter of 
Capt. Thomas Davis. There were several children, one son 
located in Buffalo and Thomas Davis Prescott made his home in 
Newark, where there are now grandchildren living, daughters 
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of Mrs. W. H. Lane. 

George Stearns, born on Oct. 18,. 1818, at Oaks Corners, 
married Harriet Fisk of the town of Arcadia, Wayne Co. He 
returned to Phelps in 1854 and passed his life in this village. 
He was a shoe-maker and resided on the west side of Main 
Street, enjoying the highest esteem of all. There is one 
daughter of this couple now living in Newark, Miss Harriet 
Calista Prescott. . 

Sarah Ann, born Oct. 11, 1823, married.W. Clark Crosby .as 
his secend wife, and was the mother of Prescott Crosby of 
Seneca Castle, N. Y. (now deceased.) Adelbert, who died at 
an early age, and Theodore, who lived on the Crosby farm near 
Phelps. 

Clarissa, born in 1830, died in 1852. 

Nancy Elizabeth, born July, 1836, and married Joseph Rice 
of Phelys. She was step-mother to his children, Henry and 
Nettie Rice. 


ROBISON FAMILY 


The Robison Family came into the District of Sullivan from 
Columbia County, N.Y. The gravestone sea John Decker Rob- 


ison says he was born at Amesum, but his baptismal record is 
found at Copake, N. Y. This is only. 15 niifee distant from 


Anerum so it is’ probably correct. 

His father’s name was berbied and the mother was Anneke 
Gekker. When but a young lad, John Decker Robison engaged 
in the French and Indian W: ar. The call went out for volunteers 
to protect the frontier and the boy went out with the others. 
Next we hear that he is with Braddock’s Campaign against 
Fort Duquense. His brother, James, was also in this service. 

John Decker Robison was married twice. His first wife was 
Flizabeth Hause and there were two children, John and Eliz- 
abeth, who became the wife of Abrara Spoor. Their mother 
was dead within six vears of her marriage as he (J. D. RB.) 
married Mar. 26, 1771, his Second. wife. Her name was Lana 
(or Lena) Skutt. This name is also spelled Schutt and is the 
same family name. 

When they came inte this country they had seven children. 

uring the War of the Revolution the fa ther served in the 3rd 
Rect., Albany Co. Militia in the oases y Department. 

Their children were: James (1772) married Anna Miller; 
Sanford: Catry (1774) married ascol; Woodhul; Yannacher 
(1776) Luther Sanford; Myndert, (1778) wife Mary; Pe ster 
(1781) married Mehitible Havens; Mary, (1788) married Abram 
Vosbure; John, (1788) married Hariet Clark, and Harry, who 
svas born in 1792 in Phelps, married Emily Jane Durham, The 
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John of his first marriage died early. Each of these sons and 3 
daughters have numerous descendants excepting only Elizabeth $ 
Spoor, of whose family there seem to be none left. : 
LETTER OF JOHN PECKER ROBISON ‘ 

Written to his brother, James Robison, 1783 i 

Dear Brother James: , 

I now take my pen in hand to let you know of our safe arrival # 

at our place in this new country, also to give you some of the & 
incidents of our long journey. Well, the day after you left us : 

at Schenectady we started in the afternoon, the weather being : 
fine, ; 
: The first day we had no use for setting poles, using only the 3 
oars, the boys at the oars while I held the rudder. There was 2 
a heavy current against us, consequently our progress Was f 
quite moderate, still we made a few miles, perhaps six or ten. : 
Towards evening we concluded to tie up ior the night. We * 
made fast to a tree and after eating our supper we pave the : 
boat into charge of the hired. men who siept aboard, whiist we x 
found lodgings with a jarmer near the river. This was our ‘ 
first day’s navigation. ¢ 
ihe next morning after an early breakfast We eg2in enteren . 





our boat and commenced our upward course, going quite slow:y 
against a heavy current, our experiences varying but little 

from yesterday,—in fact not much different fer several days, : 
except when we got near the head of the yiver we had to use : 
our poles to propel the boat. The scenery along the valley is ”; 
fine: beautiful flats im a high state of cultivation and over : 
beyond them are hills grandly swelling into mountains as we 3 
approached the little falls. 

Arriving at the foot of the falls we came to the first “con- 
veying place’. Here we hired some help to convey our batteau : 
and goods about two miles to the still water above the falls 
where we launched and started again. These falls are situated 
in a wild and rocky gorge between two high mountains which id 
seem to have been torn asunder by some convulsion of nature. Ei 
The country along this beautiful valley with its ecomfor cable 
houses and spacious barns all teeming with plenty, was during 
the. Revolutionary War a ‘dark and bloody ground’. Here 
Prant and Butler with their British soldiers and Indian allies 
committed those fearful atrosities branding their names infamy : 
forever. The infernal yells and bloodeurdiing whoop of the 
savages were often heard in the still hours of the night, when 
neither sex, age nor condition availed to avert their melancholy 
fate. Nor did their troubles cease till Gen. Sullivan with his 
army had carried destruction and desolation into the very 
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heart of the Indian country. 

As we approached the head of the river we found it grows 
both narrower and sometimes so shallow that we are obliged 
to get out into the water and thus work our batteau over the 
obstructions. Our next important stopping place was the 
“Great Conveying Place’. We would call it simply a portage, 
a place where boats and goods have to be conveyed by land 
from one river to another river or stream of navigatable water. 
Near this portage the British have for a great many years 
kept a fort to protect the traders and others.in their passage 
through the country. I think they call it Fort Stanwick. No 
further use for it now and it is going into decay. 

This portage is from the Mohawk to Wood Creek, a stream 
which empties into Oneida Lake, and it is quite a business, the 
moving of boats, goods and so forth. The distance is about 2 
mile and there is hardly a day but what the men engaged in the 
business have constant employment. There is a constant string 
of arrivals and departures from this carrying place. Many like 
ourselves bound with their famihes to the Genesseo, some 
destined to Geneva, some to Canandaigua, and other places. 
There were some traders, eastward bound from the far Indian 
country: one I noticed from Lake Superter with furs and skins 
and a large lot of copper ore. Another had, from the head of 
the Genesee river, several bottles of a curious Oe th. Was a 
dark red color and had a very disagreeable smell, but was 
useful asa remedy for various diseases. It bubbles right up 
out of the ground in a spring of clear cold water. . 

We were destined to stay two or three days at this..great 
carrying place by a drizzling rain. We at length were launched 
again, and if our progress up the Mohawk was slow and tire- 
some. down the Wood Creek was correspondingly easy and 
rapid. 

The water had risen so that there was a heavy current and 
ali we had to do was to keep our boat headed down stream and 
she bounded along like a feather. We very soon arrived at the 
lake Oneida and the boys were fresh and vigorous from several 
days of rest, just bent to the ours bringing us to the foot of 
the lake, into the outlet, and thus to the Oswego River. 

On both sides of this river there are marshes covering 
hundreds of acres of land, the water being only a foot or two 
in depth—luxuriating in dense erowths of flag and grasses 


and representinp: a most beautiiuts sient. Pursuing our course 


we came to the Canandaigua Outlet and working our way Up 
soon found ourselves pushing our batteau up the small brook to 
a spot near the center of the lot I had purchased. 
We landed, pitched our tent the 14th day of May, 1789. Some 
em PL 
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traders bound east are stopping here for a short time near by. 
I shall avail myself thus early, in letting you know of our safe 
arrival, all in perfect health, for which I think I hear your most 
hearty congratulations. 
Hoping to hear from you occasionally and wishing you all 
manner of prosperity. I am, your sincere friend and brother. 
J. D. Robison 


COLL ROY 


Coll Roy was born in the Highlands of Seotland in 1750. He 
migrated to this country in 1792 and settled first in the Mohawk 
Valley. In 1803 he joined the rapidly increasing stream of 
pioneers traveling westward, and he came to Phelps, taking 
land since known as ‘the Roy Farms’ in the eastern part of 
the township. He died in 1827 from the results of a fall, and 
is buried in the old graveyard on the Lyons road, 


John Roy, his son, was also born in Scotland on Nov. 15,. 


1779. John Roy’s wife was the daughter of Richard Parrish, 
who eame into this section from Maryland at an. early date, and 
she was born in Maryland, Mar. 31, 1775. These members of 
the family are also interred at. the same place. Their son was 
Isaac Roy, born m the-town of Phelps, Nov. 22, 1817, and was 
one of their seven children. 

Isaac Roy worked industriously on the farm as a boy and by 
the careful application of his earnings he acquired a handsome 
property. A part of this was 600. acres of the best land in that 
part of the town. Later he became a member of the firm of John 
H. Roy and Co., Bankers. 

Isaac Roy was a close student of public questions of his day, 
and a philanthropist, generously supporting every movement 
tending to benefit his native community. 

John H. Roy was his nephew and was a resident of Phelps. 
The family is now scattered. A son, Wade Roy, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Deady, remain. 


SALISBURY 


When Jonathan Oaks came into the Genesee Country he was 
accompanied by several young men who were seeking oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Among them was John Salisbury, the 
youngest son of William Salisbury of Conway, Mass. 

The Salisbury family had long been established in Massa- 
chusetis, having sailed into Boston Bay in 1707, from Erbis- 
tocke in England. Three generations of the family had lived 
at Braintree, Mass., until after the Revolution, when William 
Salisbury, whose wife was Elizabeth Beal, moved to Conway, 
following her father, Seth Beal. Seth Beal had been a soldier 
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of the Revolution and William Salisbury, father of John, had 
been of Col. Revere’s Artillery. He was the Barrack’s Master at 
Castle Island, Bosten Harbor, during the war. 
John was the youngest of seven children. After a few months 
in this settlement and surreunding territory, he returned to 
Conway, but he came again to Phelps in 1796 and became a 
real pioneer. He came alone and walked all of the way. He 
purchased land west from Melvin Hill, cleared several acres, 
built a log house and after planting some crops and fruit trees 
he returned to Conway, again passing over the long road. One 
hundred miles of this was only a blazed trail. 
In January he was married to Elizabeth Bannister, the sister 
of Dr. Caleb Bannister at Conway, and before spring set in 
they started to drive to the home he had prepared in the western 
land. They had gathered together a store of provisions, and 
such household efrects as could be carried on a sleigh. They 
had a team of horses and a pair of oxen, also a cow. They 
were intending to take advantage of the sleighing as it was 
much easier on both team and riders. For several days there 
was a good snow track and they came along a well settied read 
over the Hudson and along the Mohawk Valley, finding com- 
forteble stopping places each night. Near the site of Auburn 
the snow began to fail them and soon bare ground stretched 
ahead. eaving his wife and a great part of his goods at an 
inn by the foot of Cayuga Lake, the young man continued his 
journey with the team of horses hitched ahead of the oxen and 
the cow tied to the rear, dragging the sleigh along the bare 
ground... In a few days he had returned with a wagon to get 
his wife and his goods, and so at last they came to their new 
home. 
The wife, Elizabeth, died in 1806, leaving four small children 
end a little babe which soon joined her. 
After a time John made another trip to Conway and returned 
with Polly Wilder, his second wife. Seven more children were 
added to his household. These in their turn went out to create 
new homes. Polly died, and in due time John again sought a 
wife who had been born in Conway, Betsey (Beal) Bannister, 8 
sister-in-law of his first wife. He died on the farm which had 
been his home thro the years, having attained the age of 83. 
Many changes took place during his lifetime. When he first 
earne into the country there were no roads, few open fields, or 
nei¢hbors. In his later days he told of walking to Waterloo ts 
assist with cutting out the new road, working many days. at the 
job, and said, “Now, if I want to walk along the road that [ 
helped to make, I must watch out or some young Jack-a-napes 
will run me to earth with his horse and buggy.” 
John Salisbury’s descendants are many and are scattered 
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abroad in many communities, for he had seven sons. i 

The sons of his first wife were: Caleb B., Luther, and Foster ; 

Barnard, and of his second wife were: Benjamin Franklin, John, 4 

Perry, Elon Galusha, and Samuel W. Salisbury. Each of these 4 

men reared a family to perpetuate the name. ; 

| In the year 1801 Stephen Salisbury, a brother ot John, came ' 
to live in this section. He bought lands to the north of Melvin : 
Hill on the road towards Vienna. There he lived and died, 4 
having created a beautiful home out of the wilderness. His : 

wife was Rhoda Brown of Conway. They had five children 

when they came to Phelps and two born at Melvin Hill. His ; 

sons were: Milburn, Ambrose, and Stephen; and Austin who : 
married Pauline Chapman. The daughters were Rhoda (Field), 4 

Luana (Dickson), Rachel (Whitmore), Lucretia (Cole). These ; 

all went to other places to live excepting Austin; but his family H 

went to Kentucky later, while Milburn returned to Phelps. 4 
Charles Milburn Salisbury is the only one of the Stephen Salis- 4 

ury line to bear the surname of the family in Phelps at this 

time. : 

Elon Galusha Salisbury, who resided in Phelps was a descend- i 

ant of both lines of Salisbury’s. His father was E. G. Salisbury i 

and his mother was Hannah S. Salisbury of the Stephen Sats- 

bury line. Mr. E.G. Salsbury was an unusual man of high 

mental calibre. i 


He was educated in the Phelps public schools and William : 
College in Massachusetts. He taught mathematics and science | 
for a time, owned the Phelps Citizen four years but sold it to i 
engage in editorship in Rochester. In 1914 he returned to / 
Phelps and engaged in literary pursuits. He published several ‘ 
works, among which were “Phelps Life’ and “The Salis- : 
burean,” magazines; and books, “The House Of Salisbury,” 
“Philosophy of American History,” “Cruising the Orient,” and i 
“In the Days of Mark Hopkins.” 3 

Hlis wife was Miss Martha Stoutenburg of Phelps. Mr. Salis- 
bury was a member of the First Presbyterian Chureh, an 
ordained Elder, clerk of the Session and teacher of the Brother- 
hood Class. 

George W. Salisbury, son of William and grandson of .Luther 
Salisbury was Supervisor for the Town _ of Phelps from 1905 
to 1913. He was also. State Deputy Master of the Ontario 
County Pomona Grange. and in 1919-1921 he was District 
Deputy in the Masonic Lodge for the counties of Ontario, Seneca, 
and Yates. 

J. Lewis Salisbury, son of John V. and grandson of Ben- 
jamin F. Salisbury was elected Supervisor for the Town of 
Phelps in 1922, and served for three terms. After four years 
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he was again elected te that office and was returned three times, 
thus making twelve years of fine service to his native town. 

aa ee Selisbury and his brother, Frank A. Salisbury are 
both Elders in the First Presbyterian Church of Phelps. 


PHILETUS SWIFT 


General Swift is regarded as one of the worthi 
He was among the very first of her settlers, an 
public aff airs from the time he entered the se 
death. 

He was born in the western part of Connecticut, County of 
Kent and he came to Phelps in 1789 at thirty years of age. He 
had been living in Rutland, Vt., where he had just puried his 
bride of only six months. 

Mr. Swift purchased land north of Oaks Corners in 1792, of 
Dr. Caleb Benton who was one of the “Lessees” of land (spec- 
ulators). His deed names him as “Philetus Swift, Gentleman, of 
Wollingsford in Rutland Co., Ver neat! +3 

In company with his brother-in-law Michacl Musselman, he 
erected a mill on this farm. It was long known as the Swiit 


es f Phelps. 
ny omtieee in 
tion until his 


Mills and later as the Barlow Mill. The farm was a Lot of 
saat YY vi tange I, the Pi re-emption Line being the 


astern boundary, and consisted of 320 acres. There he lived 
Sad died. In 1816 he built the hen atitul cut-stone house which 
remains teday as an example of the industry of this man. 

Tn 1793 he married Sally Deane, the eldest daughter of Seth 
Deane who was the pioneer on the site of the village. The 
house in which they first lived was a lone low structure of wood 
at the rear of the present home. This was use od as a kitchen for 
many years after ae stone ae was erected. A stone plate 
was placed in the front ofthe house bearing this legend: 
“Brected by P. Swift, 1816 "in the 4ist year of Independence.” 

This fine old home in now ow red by Mr. and Mrs. ve oy Facer. 
Seventy-five acres of the origina | farm remain. 

We find Philetus Swift mentioned often in the history of the 


iowns of Seneca and Phelps, being elected to many positions 
of trust and honor. He was m Hemer of Assembly for ATES Py, 
Genessee, and Ontario Countics in 1807 and was re-elected 


in 1823. 

In 1811 he was elected to the Senate and re-elected in 1812- 
13-14-15 and again in 1817-1518. 

At the first call to arms in 1812 he with his brother, hig 
Swift enlisted for active service and repaired to Fort Niag: Ars 
w her e he served with honor, dignity and ability until peace was 
ceciared, 

Governor George Clinton Had SEomnres him a Captain of the 
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Ags York Militia Aug. 27, 1799 and made him a Ma jor Feb, 

1802. In 1805 he had been hs ppointed Lieut. Colonel by Gov. 
tite: and while in command at Black Rock on the Niagara 
River he was raised te Brigadier General by Gov. Daniel Tomp- 
kins. During al] this time and while absent Src his home, he 
wes re-elected to the Senate in recognition of his ability and 
meritorious service, 

1829 found this man a member of the Electorial College for 
the National election and in 1821 he served as a delegate i the 
Constitutional Convention representing Ontario County. 

Interested in all forms of education he was active in the 
promotion of schools. He was one of the original subscribers 
to the endowment tund of Hobart College, receiving a scholar- 
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ea 


ship which still remains in the family archives. 
Merit ie 1] Sw att had only one son, Deane Swift. He was married 
Ann Whiting and there were two little daughters when ‘the 
ders man Bee. These grand-childven are mentioned in the 
will of Philetus Swift but all trace of them is lost since that 
time. 
_. Altho his own family was not a numerous one Mr. Swift 


y 
filled his home with the children of other people. Thomas 
Atwater was one of these. He taught in Phelps for a. time, 
ati 


terward removed to Missouri where he became.a Judge: 
Philetus Swift’s wife died in 1823. She was a woman of noble 
character and had suffered invalidism for many years, After 
her de ath, and at her request, he soon married the widow of his 
nephew, Asa Swift. He had recently died and left his widow 
with several smali children, all under the General’ S care. 

This young and beautiful woman presented Philetus Swift 
with @ daughter, Jane Swift. She married Alexis Russel and 
went to live in Webster, N. Y. in 1849, There are several 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren now residing in that 
Vicinity. Mrs. Fawnia Swift pass sed her last years at the home 
of her daughter Jane and died there in 1880 at 89 years 

From the history obtainable of Free Masonry in Ontario 
County and Wayne County it se ems that Philetus Swift and his 
brother John Swift were very active in this work. The ey were 
members of the Order before coming into the section. In Dec. 
1802 2 petition was signed by P. Swift and sent to the Grand 
Lodge of N. Y. asking for a lodge at Palmyra. He was an 
early Master of Ark Lod ge in Geneva. In May 1808 P. Swift 
was Grand Visitor for the counties Ontario. Gene see and Alle- 
pany, and in 1811 Dist. Deputy Grand Master. He install ed the 
cers of Sincerity Lodge with Wells Whitmore Master and 
William Burnett Senior Warden. 
Philetus Swift and Wiliam Burnett were charter members of 
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Geneva Chapter, No. 36. 

a Swift died at et ge De in July, 1828, and was buried in 
the old cemetery with mil itary honors, Capt. bhi atson in charge, | 
Francis Root, Lieut. and H. Mcleod, ensign of the light infant Mites ) 
escort. He was laid beside his wife S Sally Deane and thei son 
Deane Swift. 

In 1895 the members of the family at Webster caused the 
graves to be a iain and the mortal remains to be removed to 
W ebster, N. Great interest was manifested in viewing the 
Pant wane ae: silver plate which had been on the coffin. It was 
engraved with Masonic emblems. The original headstones were 
left to mark the first resting place of the body of this illustrious 
man who had done so much to build up the settlement. 


VAN AUKEN 


John Van Auken, born at Mahackemack, Pa., in 1767, where 
his father was church- -master and deacon, was a drummer boy 
in the war of the Revolution wnder Lieut. Simeon Westfall, 

Col. Stroud’s Reet. His home at that time was at Upper Smith- 

: field in Pennsylvania. He served several times during the five 

years of the war and hi elped in buildine fortifications alone the 
Delaware River and in oward duty. He was stationed at Fort 

; Defiance across from Port ne Vis. 

. On one occasion John and his drum were the salvation of the 
fort. The men were all away, none but women and children in 
the fort, when the enemy appeared at the edge of the clearing. 
A consultation was held and it was dec sided that the boy Joh a 
should go out with his drum, ostensibly in defiance, but really 
as a summons to the men. Young John drummed and drummed 
as tho there was a regiment at his back. The ruse worked and 
the Indians withdrew without attacking. Lone afterward John, 
then an old man, was granted a pension of $88 per month for 
this service. 

John VanAuken married Margaret Westfall and came into 
Phelps at a very early date. He was an elder and ee 2 and 
soon became prominent in the religious life of the settlement. 

‘ He was one of the preachers of the Union Religious Society at 

Oaks Corners. His wife, Margaret, was also an active worker 
in that organization. Their home was north from Five Points 
on the Lyons road. . Their son, David Van Auken was. born 
there, and also iis son, George W. Van Auken, three generations 
of the family. 

In the year 1883 it was said there were 250 descendants of 
John and Margaret Van Auken listed with in genealogist of 
the family. There were many Van Aukens in Phelps in past 
years and there are at this time a goodly number of descen- 
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dants who have come thro the caughters of th house of 
Van Auken. 

Theron Van Auken was an active nia ittee man during the 
Centennial! Celebration in Phelns fifty years ago, and he died 
shortly afterward at Kis home on the old Ottley place. His 
children were Charles Van Auken, Milly (Van Dusen) and Ida 
B. Van Auken. 


VAN DERMARK 


Joseph Van Déermark came te Phelps in 1792 and located land 
along the Ouilet, 600 acres, for hims self and his brother Lodo- 
wick. In the year 1794, Lodowick followed him into the new 
country. This land extended | ‘west from Mrs. Cotton Dickin- 
son’s line” and was north of Humphreys,’ part of it west of the 
Pre-emption and part in ‘the gore.’ Much of this land is still 
in the possession of descendants. 

Joseph and Lodowick Van Dermark came from Milford, ae 
Co., Penn. In previous generations the family had lived in th 
Hudson River valley, and records of the family are found ” 
the Dutch Reformed Chuck of Kingston datine back to 1667. 

Ludowick Van Dermark married Charity Van Auken in 
Pennsylvania and they hid three chilarecn when they came 
Phelps, Frederick. aged nine years and James, aged seven, and 
there was a baby called “Sniddy ,’ which was a nick-name for 
Experience. 

The family were traveling with their own conveyances and 
were accompanied by two hired men. The re was quite a cav- 
aleade of wagons loaded with goods and people, the -horses 
oxen, five sows and a dozen sheep. On reaching the Susque- 
hanna River they loaded all on flat boats and proceeded as far 
as the river was navigable, then overland to the head of Seneca 
Lake. Here the party separated. 

As Mrs. Van Der mark was not a good sailor she preferred 
to stay on land. She took a trail along Seneca Lake thro what 
is now Seneca County and finally came to the half-Indian village 
which was Geneva. This stage of the journey required two day 
as she brought with her all the livestock. She rode a horse Sea 

carried Spiddy in her arms. Her helper was a lad of fourteen 
years, who belonged to their party. 

Her husband and sons, with the goods, wagons, etc., floated 
down the lake a ratt. It wes a ted Hous trip requiring six 
weeks to Raat Ae ee their home in Pennsvivania to Geneva. 

On their arrival the brother, Joseph, was notified by a pre- 
arranged signal. A cannon at ‘Geneva was fired and the sound 
heard at Phelps told the listeners that it was ‘time to go down 


to the city to meet the company.’ Roads were bad and oxen were 
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slow, so the Lodowick Van Dermarks waited two days in Geneva 
for Joseph to come from Phelps. During this time they stayed 
at the only clean looking place in the ‘Vill: age. This was the 
home of a white man who had an Indian wife. This Indian 
woman coveted certain petticoats which Mrs. Van Dermark had. 
The garments were embroidered and appliqued in bright and 
Slahitake designs, such as the Indian woman had never seen 
before and she made offers of barter. But the garments were 
not for sale. Finally the man, Ww ishing to please ‘his woman,’ 


offered -to mone a mph for the land on which the village was’ 


built for the skirts. Probably Geneva did not look very tempt- 
ing at the time, anyway the trade was not made. 

Their first house was built quite near the eutlet but when 
they found themselves flooded out twice a year, another house 
was planned on higher ground. This was quite a good house 
and more conveniently located. All was thick woodland. inhab- 
ited by bears and deer. The creek was teeming with fish of 
excellent quality. There were pigeons and squirrels... There 
were wild plums, crabapples and gooseberries with which to 
make relishes. The first winter the stock browsed in the woods, 
but afterwards there was ever a good allowance of fodder. 

The fannily came into the country with the intentions of 
buildine saw mills; but for some reason it was put off ten years, 
and the mill was then*built by the son, Frederick. 

That a boy of nineteen years could build a mill was thought 
to be fantastic and it would not be a success was predicted. 
However, it proved to be one of the best on the stream, and did 
good work for years, sometimes running day and night. Fredi- 
erick also built the stone mill known as Howe’s Mill, in the 
vinene of Phelps. 

Lodowick and Charity Van Dermark were married in the year 
1783 and had four sons and one daughter: Frederick, James 
Spiddy, William, and Silas. These are all buried in the ok 
Van Dermark burial ground just beyond Frank Salisbury’s 
home. Mr. Salisbury is a descendant of Lodowick Van Dermark 
thro his grandmother Elizabeth (Van Dermark) Salisbury. 

William Van DerMark born in 1800, was 4@ younger child of 
Lodowick and Charity Van Dermark. He married Charity 
Burnett, and had Ee a Archibald, James, Sally Ann, Peggy, 
and William. 

dames Van: Dermark, born in 1834 married Kate Herbert. 
There was only one child and James died. This was Herbert MM. 
Van Dermark, now of Phelps. 

This ts another of the families of Phelps which was so 
numerous, in which the name is ete searce altho there 
are many descendants thro the daughters’ offspring. 
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Portions- of this Van oraau information were left by 
Amelia Van Dermark, daughter of Frederick, in. an article 
written many years ago. Amelia received her rnaterial from 
her grandmother who was Charity, the wife of Lodowick. 
Herbert M. Van Dermark married May Cook and they have a 
daughter and a son. 

Armeda who married Oliver Crother; and Gardner who 
married Helen Vincint. There is a little grandson, Paul Van- 
Dermark to perpetuate the name in Phelps. 


WARNER 


Jesse Warner came into the southwest part of the town of 
Phelps in 1796 and he selected land adjoining the Wheat family, 
where he lived until his death at the age of eighty-six years. His 
wife was Sarah Warrener by whom he had seven sons and one 
daughter. The daughter was Lucinda, and she became the wife 
of Elisha Peck of Phelps. The sons in the order of their birth 
were: Elijah, Rufus, Lewis, John, Oliver, Jesse, jr., James. 

Several of these were married in Conway, and had families 
when they came to the town of Phelps. 

Elijah Warner, native of Conway, came to Phelps in 1800. He 
had seven sons and one daughter, as did his father, Jesse. His 
son, Oliver, married Lucinda Rice of Conway. She was a child 
of Deacon Caleb Rice, whe owned and lived on the farm later 
known as the Kendal King farm, south from Orleans. Oliver 
and Lucinda had several children, among them was Oliver L. 
Warner. He married in 1834, Mary Ann Phelps of Orleans, 
and went to Michigan, where descendants now live. 

Rufus Warner, born at Conway, was the father of four child- 
ren. His son, Hiram, married Mary Jane Knapp and had Rutus 
Maria, (Ferguson,) Henry D., and another. From this line 
came the late Morris Warner, also the Hon. Earl S. Warner ol 
Phelps. 

Lewis Warner, born at Conway, died in 1813, leaving four 
sons and three daughters. : 

John Warner married in the east, Susan Post of Southamp- 

ton. He built a tannery in Orleans, also making boots and 
shoes for the whole countryside. About 1812 he bought the 
site and built the brick house where his son, Ulysses, lived in 
later years. At this ‘place he Eept a tavern, catering to the 
traveling public and to the teamsters of the day. His children 
were nine in number. This house is still occupied by descend- 
ants of the family. 

Oliver Warner had eight children before 1825, when his death 
occurred under these tragic circumstances: He went with 
friends to visit Conway, Mass. While traveling near his native 
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place the party took shelter in an inn while a sterm passed 
over. The inn was struck by lightning and Mr. Warner and 
another were killed. His brothers, a and Jesse, drove to 
Conway and brought his remains home for burial. Mr. Dudley 
Warrer of Clifton Springs is a descen mone ef this man. 
desse Warner, ir., born in Conway, Mass., was sometimes 

called “Little ets to distinguish hinr from his father. He was 
engaged in the War of 1812, and passed thro many hardships 
and hazardous exp eased. He carried a rifle-ball in his hip 
thro-out his life. He was captured in the seige of Buffalo and 
made a dramatic escape from a biock-house near the Niagara 
River. At this time he was the father of two children. Jesse 
Warner, jr., sold his farm in Phelps town about 1835 and went 

to Michigan. He bought a farm near Mooreville, a very large 
tract of land, where he lived to a good old age. He was highly 
respected by all. His family of twelve sons and daughters lived 
in the same neighborhood. 


WEBSTER 


Copy of an old statement made by James Webster 
Phelps, N. Y., Sept. 1863 

Jj, James Webster, was born in Litchfield, Conn.. Jan. 4, 1782 
and remained in said county until Jan., 1803. Left for Canada 

and remained there (Montreal) 15 months. In 1804 bought 
land and settled in Orvell, Rutland Co., Vermont. In 1805 I 
married Sabrina Catlin, by whom J] had four sons and two 
daughters. 

In 1812 I left Orvell dune 23 and-arrived in Phebps, N. Y., on 
July 25; on March 18, 1824, my wife departed this life. 

J married Lydia Benj amin in the year 1828 and by her had a 
son and a daughter. 


I took into Orvell, Vt., from Middlebury, 18 miles distant. 
the first pleasure wagon ever owned there, and after using it 
for two years sold it for $100 in 1809. 

I brought into this town the first pleasure wagon ever owned 
here, and for two years after it was the only one in the town. 

I commenced in Orvell with 14 sheep. I hired 20 drove from 
Vermont in 1812, and have never disposed of my entire flock. 
I claim to have the oldest flock of sheep now bred in this county. 

(Signed) James Webster 
(wr itten a his son, C. . Webster) 

Regarding the service of James Webster (born Augs 1719593 
during the Revolution: 

James Webster above named, alleged several times of service 
in the War of the Revolution. 


le 
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| 1777 was drafted in Capt. Phineas Baldwin’ s Company, three 4 
months, and marched into Dutchess Co., N. Y. Prior enlistment F 

in Col. Obediah Hosford, Capt. Archelaus Buel’s Company. 4 
/ Still again, six months in Col. Sheldon’s Light Horse. 4 
Again, Capt. Grant’s Co. (re dates for this.) i 

Consult, Conn. Men in the Rev. Fe 

Chauncey Lyman Webster was born in Vienna, Nov. 14, 1812. 3 


His parents, James and Sabrina (Catlin) Webster, kept the 
tavern which stood in the center of Main Street, where it joins 
with Ontario Street, and Chauncey was born in that tavern. 

) His grandfather had been a soldier in the War of the Revo- 
lution. His name was also James, and his record of service is : 
given above. : 

This family has a long and complete record of eight genera- : 
tions of Websters going back to Governor John W hater of the ; 

esis ny of Connecticut, who was born in Warwick, England, in 4 

590. Connections with Daniel Webster and with Noah Webster 

mi established in this record. 3 

Chauncey Webster had two brothers and a sister, James R., ; 

Isaac C., and Julia S. Webster. James R. married Elizabeth , 

Mullender of Phelps town and they lived on ae Bide, Coz ners : 

road for years, having a family of sons and daughters, wh ‘ 

scattered to other parts. James R. died in 1899 at Ww aterloo, N.Y. 3 

Isaac C, Webster married Armenia Burtig in Phelps, had ; 
several children in Phelps and they also moved away ; 

The sister, Julia Webster, married Q. F. Heartwell, a grand- , 
son of Genere al Wiliam Burnett. There were several gn ; 
and this family went to the far west. Of course the old 

ve tae ah of these families are gone to ‘their rest long ago but 

there are children of younger generations still in the western 

cities. 
Chauncey L. Webster’s father married a second wife, Lydia 

Benjamin “and had a son and a daughter” by his own stateme: nt. 

The son was W atiawe B. Webster, who was born in Phelps, N. 

Y., and died in Granville, Ohio, in 1897. He left children and 

erandckitdrens 

The daughter of this second marriage was Armenia Louise 

Webster. She married John K. Young and had one son, James 

W wicks Young. Mr. Young lives in Phelps and he married Miss 

Carrie Spray. in 1898 at Phel wm N SY, 

pot cey ey in Webster, the subject of our sketch, born in 

i , died Oct. 1899. He married first Flizabeth Bigalow at 

Ph ps. She lived but a few years and in 1846 he married 

Re eca Amn, the daughter of Israel and Phyrsa (Crosby) Pardee 

of Phe ths. There were two daughters , Annis Elizaheth W ebster 

and Julia Maria Webster. Miss Julia was called to her last 
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home three years ago but Miss ‘Libbie’ as she is affectionately . 
called, still occupies the home on William Street where she has 
lived ‘for seventy-three years. They moved to that place on 
leaving their farm home on cherie Hill in 1866. 


WE Tr ALL 


in 1792 two men, Cornelius and James Westfall, emigrated 
from Sussex Co. New Jersey and they soon bought lands of 
Philetus Swift along the Pre- emption Road. The original deed, 
dated 1796, which conveyed these lands, is owned by Burton 8. 
Westfall of Phelps. 

Cornelius inereased his holdings : 
ing ajoining lands until he owned alt ae one thousand acres. 

' Cornelius Westfall was born in 1753 in the town of Esopus, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. He died in the town of Phelps in 1826 as the 
result of an injury while working in the woods. 

He was a patriotic man, a “Soldier of the Revolution who 
during the War of 1812 acted in a reserve corps, training others 
for. military duty. His wife, whom’ he had married before 
coming to Phelps, was Catherine Neer pas. There were several 
children and among them was Jacob who was killed-at the batile 
of Queenstown during the War of 1812. 

This is a very ancient family of “Hudson River” Dutch 
extraction, havine well-supported records extending back into 
the early years of the 1600’s. Anes inc inde numerous services 
to the Colonial Government first in the vicinity of Kingston 
and later in connection with the colob mation of the ‘Minisink 
Region’ near what is now Port Jervis. 

During these years the family inter-married with the early 
Hanson, Cool, Coykendal, Cuddebec, and VanAuken Families. 

Cornelius Westfall divided his land a among his children and 
and the original home fell to the lot of Hits s son Jacob, 

Jacob married pelea Westbrook before he was eighteen 
years old. To them were born five children, Sepenie in 1799 
Cornelius in 1800, <afae) in 1802, Bonne in 1804, Albert in 
1806, all at the o id home which burned doy wn a few ye: ars avo. 

Samuel Wesittall of this fanily, (son of Jacob) died in 1876, 
aged 68. He married Sena Cortright and had Catherine, Alfred, 
Harriet A. and Benjamin Franklin Westfall. 

Benjamin F. Westfail was born in Phelps in 1837. He was a 
farmer. He married Harriet Peck, the daughter of Hiram 
Peck. Their children were: Jenile B. (Gross) (Wright) deceased 
and Burton S. Westfall now of Phelps. 

Benjamin W ext fall, born in 1804, (son af Jacob) died in 1848. 
His wife was Caty Middaugh and their children were: 
Angeline, who died young, Lany born in 1826, (Havens) Jacob 
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born 1828, Clarissia born 1820, (Middaugh) John born 1834, 
(married E. Albaugh) and Jane born 1835, who died young, 
Jacob Westfall born in 1828, married Sarah Jane Swartwuot. 
Of their family there are now living in Phelps, Mrs.. Alice 
(Westfall) Bridger, and Spencer V. Westfall. 
Many acres of the land purchased by Cornelius Westfall, the 
bioneer, are still cultivated by his descendants in Pheips. 


WHEAT FAMILY 


Among the pioneers of the town of Phelps was Benjamin 
Wheat. He came from Conway, Mass., in 1795. He purchased 
land from the Phelps and Gorham company, a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres in the southwestern corner of the 
township. This is just north of the present site of the hamlet 
of Orleans. Mr. Wheat paid $1.25 per acre for this land. ; 

There was a son, Benjamin, jr., born in Massachusetts in 
1781, who remained on this farm, He married in the year 1805, 
Luany Sprague. She was of Mayflower ancestry, stud her 
grandfather had been a soldier of the Revolution, serving in the 
12th New York Regiment. 

When these men came into the township the land was a 
wilderness of forest trees, but by strenuous labor was soon 
subdued to the point of producing sufficient grain and vegetables 
for their growing families. Their nearest neighbor was John 
Salisbury, several miles to the east. However, the next year, 
1796, the Warner family came to the hill east of them: | 

Benjamin Wheat was a successful man in pioneering, and in 
1814 with his son, Benjamin, jr., built the brick house which 
still stands and shelters his descendants. 

Sidney Wheat, son of Benjamin Wheat, jy., was born on the 
old homestead near Orleans in 1809. He continued on the 
farm, and his wife was Rebecca Waggoner, a native of Mifflins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Another son of Benjamin and Luany (Sprague) Wheat was 
Corydon Wheat, born in 1824. He became a prominent citizen 
of Geneva, where he has descendants living today. 

Sidney Wheat and his wife, Rebecca, had one son, Van Buren 
Wheat, born in 1834. He enlisted for service in the Civil War 
Aug. 7, 1862, and was discharged in 1864, having been attached 
to 126th Reet. Co. E., and on reorganization was appointed Ist 
Seret. of the company. He was wounded at Gettysburg, Pa., 
July 2, 1863, and held the rank of 2nd Lieutenant when 
discharged. 

The uniform, knapsack, sword and revolyer worn by Van- 
Buren Wheat are. in the possession of 8. I. Wheat of Orleans, 
Nu Y¥, 
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é 
: In May of 1865, Van Buren Wheat married Ann Janette \ 
Stoughtenburg of Hopewell. She was the daughter of Isaac i 
Stoughtenburg of that town. They had four children: Rollin é 
B., Anna R., Elsie W., and Sidney I. Wheat. es 
Rollin E. Wheat married Graee Warner; Anna R. married ne 
William Wayne; Elsie W. married Jeremiah Keynolds; and % 
Sidney I, married Lottie Myers. A most interesting chart of the ze 
children and grandchildren of these people is available, showing 5 
é the continued use of the old family names. i 
; At the time of the Morgan trouble (Masonic) the upper north é 
: rooms of the old homestead were used as a Masonic Lodge ‘ 
* room. The floor as painted by the Masonic brothers, still : 
: shows the original design. The hand-made desk, bearing the 4 
3 square and compass is in possession of Mrs. Rollin Wheat, who P 
; resides at the old home. E 
: WHITMORE ; 
; The Whitmores connected with the development of Phelps E 
: were Wells and his von, Moses B. Whitmore. ‘ 
: Wells Whitmore came into the district with Jonathan Oaks : 
and assisted greatly in the work of making a. settlement there. | 
He was an extensive iron worker, and a carpenter, both trades ; 
being productive of better conditions. 
That he did much elaborate iron work is evidenced by the ‘ 
F large number of iron fences and gates found to have the name . 
s “Wells Whitniore, Manufacturer,” cast into them. These used 


to abound in the gardens and cemeteries of olden days. The 





3 
i building of the famous Oaks’ Tavern, the mills of Phelps, anc 
i other important structures were the work of Wells Whitmore as 
: carpenter. ; 
% He purchased a farm on April 9, 1796, just south of Oaks ¢ 
i Corners, near what is known as the Cooper Crossing of the é 
: Lehigh Valley Railroad, and he married Nancy Deane, daughter 3 
4 of Seth Deane. Her sister married Philetus Swift _and the ; 
; brothers-in-law were associated in many activities. While he é 
; held no high political offices, yet his name appears as an ardent é 
; and loyal man. He was active in Masonic circles, and was i 
Genior Warden at the installation of the Sincerity Lodge in ; 
Vienna. ; 
: With Jonathan Oaks he had been one of the original officers ‘ 
; of the “District of Sullivan” in 1792, acting as constable, and } 
svith Jonathan Oaks, Dr. Joct Preseett and Phiietus Swift’ was : 


one of the officers of the Town of Phelps on its organization 
in 1796. 


Wells Whitmore was born at Conway, Mass., in 1763, and he [ 
died in Phelps, Nov. 25, 1838, aged seventy years. He left his 
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